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THE EMERALD RING. 
BY L. OLIVIA HUNTER. 
CHAPTER I. 


Licuts were brilliantly gleaming, and strains 
of music issuing from Mrs, Landor’s fashionable 





mansion in 
day of her eldest and beautiful daughter. Though ‘ 
it was quite early in the evening the rooms were 
already crowded, and a gayer and more goodly } 
company could seldom be found assembled. 
Passing from the well lighted parlors, dear ; 
reader, let us ascend this staircase, and take a 
peep into the ladies dressing-room. It is a spa- 
cious apartment, carpeted with rich Brussels: 
and all around bears the mark of wealth and 


fully about, now pausing before the mirror to 


our gaze. 
youth. She is very lovely. 


mind of the beholder that sort of yearning ten- 





school-room—she is yet pure and guileless, and 
free from worldly sin. 
in sunny ringlets over her white shoulders, as 
bending forward ‘she is busily engaged encasing 
a delicate little foot in a tiny satin slipper. 

A striking contrast does that stately and queen- 
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taste combined. Light forms are flitting grace- } 
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aL **How I wish Edith Courtland would come !?? 
: exclaimed Ada Landor as she gazed impatiently 
2 toward the door, “it is now half-past eight and 
$ yet she is not here. I promised to wait. for 
5 her, but really my patience is getting exhausted. 
Viola will you never have that shoe tied to suit 
} your taste ?”? she added, turning laughingly to 
; her sister, adding in a whisper—‘if we may 
; judge from the crowd below, Edward Lindsay 
; will have but little ghanee to peep at that pretty 
; little foot of yours.’ 

The bright crimson rushed quickly to her 
sister’s cheek, and she hastily formed a bow 
> in the ribbon, and then rose from her seat as 
> she said—and I too wish dear Edith would 
She promised to arrange a wreath in 
> my head—I would not trust entirely to Babi- 
niere’s taste, so I begged ath to come carey 





; and lend me her assistance.’ 


adjust a stray ringlet or a ribbon, now turning ° 
to address a laughing query to a companion; ° 
and many a bright eye and beautiful face meets > 
Seated by the fire on a low tabouret, ; 
is a young girl evidently in the first flush of } 
Hers too .is the | 
style of loveliness that at once instils into the ; 


At that moment the door | anda young 
lady enveloped in a heavy mantle entered. Both 
Ada and Viola sprang forward to welcome her, 

*¢ Edith, you naughty girl, why didn ’*t you come 
sooner ?”? was Ada’s salutation as she embraced 
her friend—but Viola threw her arms round the 
young girl and kissed her softly and tenderly 


> several times as she exclaimed, “ dearest Edith, 


derness for the possessor which one would feel ° 
for a petted and favorite child: and that young g 
creature has but just fairly escaped from the ; 


T am so glad to see you!” 
‘¢T am very sorry, Ada, that I have kept you 
waiting,” said the young stranger in a tone of 


: apology, ‘but the presence of unexpected guests 


Her bright hair now falls ; 


like girl at her side afford. She is the older of 
; to her friend, “you may just take off that great 


the two, and appears to be about eighteen years 
of age. 


She wears a dress of white satin richly 3 


interwoven with tinsel; and her dark, luxuriant ' 


tresses are gathered up in braids, and so dis- 
posed as to show to full advantage that finely 
and classically moulded head. Would you know 
the names of these two maidens, reader? The 
elder is the heroine of the night, Ada Landor— 
and her companion is her young sister, Viola. 

Vou. X.—10 
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detained me this evening, and I was uncertain 
whether I should not be obliged to remain at 
home.” 

“Don’t scold her—she shant be scolded—the 
darling,” said Viola as Ada was again about to 
speak— now, Edith,” she continued, turning 


heavy cloak and that quizzical little kiss-me- 
quick, and then while you adjust my wreath as 
you promised, I will tell you some good news 
that I have picked up lately.” © 
Thus addressed, Edith Courtland proceeded 
to dismantle herself of her attire, and when the 
cloak was thrown aside a form of exquisite mould 
was exposed to view. She was, if possible, more 
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beautiful than either of her friends. A com- 
plexion of dazzling brilliancy, dark expressive 
eyes, a countenance of an intellectual cast, and 
a profusion of wavy brown hair, combined to 
render her lovely—but the: mingled grace and 
dignity of her bearing would not have failed to 
have elicited admiration even had she possessed 
no pretensions to beauty. She was apparently 
about eighteen. Her dress was of India muslin, 
the skirt being looped up with white roses, while 
the sleeves were also drawn back and fastened 
with a rose so as to display fully the snowy 
arms. In her hair she wore a wreath of the 
same, only the flowers were smaller and more 
delicate. 

*¢ Now for your news, Viola dear,”? said Miss 
Courtland, when she had finished arranging the 
young girl’s hair. And as she spoke she bent 
over and pressed a kiss upon the fair brow of 
her friend. 

‘Well, Edith, it ‘is that an old friend of ours 
who has been ‘a sojourner in many lands’ for 
the last four years, arrived in New York yes- 
terday. He came immediately to see us, as of 
course he should—and he was so much changed 
—he has grown so much handsomer that we 
scarcely knew him. Neither was he quite pre- 
pared to recognize Ada and myself as the little 


‘ girls he had left behind. He has received an 
» W@fivitation to Ada’s party this evening, and I 


haye promised to select him a wife.”? 

*¢ Of course your choice has fallen upon Ada ?”’ 

s*Ada! No indeed, Miss Edith,” and Viola 
shook her head saucily, ‘‘for once you are mis- 
taken. Ada wouldn’t suit him at all.” 

As her sister spoke Ada Landor’s lip curled 
proudly, and a slight frown appeared upon her 
brow; but neither of her companions noticed it. 

*© And who may be the lady you have selected 
for this very estimable gentleman ?”’ 

¢ Yourself, Edith.” 

“Indeed! Be kind enough to favor me with 
the name of my future husband, Viola?” 

‘You needn’t look so demure, Edith, for I 
can assure you I am not joking at all. You are 
just the only person of all the world that would 
suit Walter Clayton.” 

‘Walter. Clayton!’? Why did the rich blood 
rush to Edith Courtland’s cheeks, and why did 
her heart palpitate so wildly as she pronounced 
that name? 

The frown had gradually deepened on Ada’s 
brow as she listened to the above conversation, 
and she now said in a slightly petulant tone— 
£6 Viola, you are talking at random. Come, 
Edith,” she continued, passing her arm through 
that of her friend, ‘if you are ready, it is quite 
time for us to descend to the rooms below.” 





**How very beautiful! Who is she?’ ex. 
claimed Walter Clayton, as a young lady passed 
him leaning on the arm of Arthur Landor. 

* Ah! Clayton, I thought you would be daz- 
zled,’? replied a foppish looking, young gentle- 
man who was standing at his side, “that is the 
lovely heiress, Miss Edith Courtland. She re- 
sides with her aunt in W. Place, and it is 
expected that the old lady will leave her a large 
fortune. Splendid creature—eh, Clayton?” 

*¢ She is indeed,”’ replied his companion. 

*‘ But, Clayton, let me warn you. Don’t lose 
your heart—for you will meet with no encour- 
agement. Miss Courtland ever receives the 
attentions: of the lords of creation with perfect 
indifference. Wealth, station, honors, are daily 
laid at her feet; but in vain; she discards them 
all. There are rumors abroad that the young 
lady was not always thus careless—nay, some 
do not scruple to assert that she has actually 
translated a passage in Cupid’s own book. By 
the bye, did you ever hear the story of the 
emerald ring, Clayton ?”? 

The young man signified that he had not, and 
his acquaintance continued— 

‘You are no doubt unaware to what I allude, 
but I can explain all in a few words. When 
Miss Courtland first became the reigning belle 
in this fashionable circle, it was often noticed 
that she always wore a small gold chain of 
exquisite workmanship upon her neck. This 
ornament was never missing, and though the 
fair lady was not unfrequently questioned con- 
cerning her partiality for it, she would give no 
satisfaction. After awhile it was discovered 
that there was something attached to this chain 
—but what that something was nobody could 
find out. Some said it was a talisman given 
her by a sybil, and which, so long as she kept 
it, would preserve her from lurking danger— 
others declared it to be the miniature of a gen- 
tleman—but the mystery was at last solved. 
Miss Courtland had been one evening to a large 
party, and she was in the dressing-room pre- 
paring to return home, when she was observed 
to stoop down upon the floor as if in search of 
something. The ladies gathered round her and 
on inquiry found that she had lost a ring, which 
she asserted had been attached to her chain. 
Here then was the solution of the riddle—it 
was a ring that had excited so much curiosity! 
Rather an odd appendage too for a chain; oné 
often hears of a locket or a watch, but a ring— 
never! Well, the dressing-room was searched, 
and so were the parlors, but in vain; no signs 
of the missing jewel—and when Miss Courtland 
found that it was really gone, she threw herself 
into a seat and burst into tears, Mark 
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Clayton—the proud and stately beauty wept at 
the loss of that ring?” 

* But did she never find it again ?”’ asked his 
listener, with a half sigh. 

‘Yes, it was discovered next morning upon 
the stairs, where she had undoubtedly dropped 
it, and of course it was immediately returned; 
and they say the fair owner actually shed tears 
again, when she received it once more into her 
hands, Since that evening she has never worn 
either the chain or the ring. It has been sup- 
posed to have been the gift of a lover, from 
whom she has become estranged, though, judg- 
ing from her partiality to the ring, she must 
love him still. I have no doubt: but this con- 


jecture is true, though we have never beheld. 


the supposed lover; for the ring itself is of 
little value, being merely of plain gold with an 
emerald stone. But it is evidently very pre- 
cious in Miss Courtland’s eyes—and on what 
other account but from the memories it recalls ?’’ 

About an how. afterward, as Walter Clayton 
was standing alone in a secluded corner of the 
room, he felt his arm lightly touched, and turning, 
beheld at his side Viola Landor. 

“Walter,”? she said, in a low tone, while 
her bright face was dimpled with smiles, and 
her blue eyes beamed laughingly upon him— 
* Walter, I have come to redeem my promise.”’ 
Clayton smiled too—but instantly drawing her 
arm through his, they walked away together. 

Miss. Courtland, Walter—Edith, Mr. Clay- 
ton,”’ and as Viola spoke she glanced meaningly 
and mischieviously upon Walter Clayton. A 
slight flush suffused the fair cheek of Edith 
Courtland, but she moved gracefully forward 
and took the extended hand. 

The whole of that long evening was Clayton 
a devoted attendant upon Miss Courtland—the 
story of the ring and the warnings he had re- 
ceived were alike forgotten—he heard only the 
music of that sweet voice, and cared for naught 
but the glance of those speaking eyes. 

That night when Walter Clayton returned 


bosom, and his heart thrilled with a new and 
strange delight as he laid his head upon the 
pillow to dream of love and Edith Courtland. 


CHAPTER II. 


A TwELvemonrH had passed away since the 
evening of Ada Landor’s party—a twelvemonth 
of unalloyed happiness to Edith Courtland, for 
during that period the wish of the gentle Viola 
had been accomplished; and Edith was now the 
betrothed bride of Walter Clayton. With the 

of a noble mind, Clayton had’ con- 
temptuously rejected the various reports that 
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met his ear; he had listened to the low, earnest 
tones of Edith as she softly acknowledged him 
her first and only love, and he felt that those 
lips would scorn to utter aught that was false. 

One evening Walter was sitting in the parlor 
at the residence of Edith’s aunt in W Place. 
He had been engaged in earnest conversation 
with his betrothed, and was now turning over 
the leaves of a book from which she had re- 
quested him to read some passages, when a 
work-box containing the materials for a purse 
she was netting, fell from Edith’s lap to the 
floor. As Clayton stooped to pick it up, he 
espied something glittering beside it on the 
carpet, and in another instant discovered it to 
be a ring. He was about to examine it when 
Edith suddenly observed what he held in his 
hand. In an instant her face was suffused 
with burning blushes, and advancing quickly 
toward him with downcast eyes, she besought 
him to return the ring immediately to hers Of 
course Clayton acceded to her request—but her 
evident confusion had not escaped his notices. 
For some moments afterward there was silence 
in the apartment. Clayton remained in deep 
thought, for a suspicion had suddenly flashed 
across his mind, and for the first time he recalled 
all that had been related to him concerning a 
certain ring that Edith Courtland possessed. 
Till then he had doubted its existence—but her 
agitation, her anxiety to prevent him from even 
examining it, tended to confirm the story; yet 
willing to disprove it, turning hastily to his fair 
companion, he said— 

‘Edith, answer me one question. Is that an 
emerald ring ?”’ 

“Tt is,” was the low reply—and again the 
blood rushed to her cheek and then retreated, 
leaving her strangely pale. 

For an instant Walter Clayton hesitated—and 
then he continued gazing earnestly into her face, 
** Edith, listen to me a few moments and I will 
repeat to you a tale that has reached my ear. 





$ And while I speak remember, dearest, that a 
home, he wore a white rose cherishingly in his } 


word from your lips can explain the mystery 
to which I am about to allude.” 

Then followed a narration of what had been 
imparted to him at Ada Landor’s party a year 
previous; and when he had concluded he again 
besought her to explain itall. Edith listened in 
silence—more than once her lip curled haughtily, 
but when he paused for an answer she replied 
coldly— 

‘The explanation 
willing to give—it 
whatever the conseq 

‘Qh! Edith,” excl 
of extreme emotion, 


desire I do not feel 







Clayton, in a voice 
u surely do not mean 
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this!’ Remember, dearest Edith, the whole hap- 
piness of my life is at stake—oh! I beseech you, 
‘consider well ere you say that which will render 
me forever miserable.”’ 

‘If that misery be occasioned by your mis- 
trust of one who has never given you cause for 
doubt,’ replied Edith, in the same cold manner, 
**I can offer you no sympathy. I can only say 
that such being the case, it were, perhaps, far 
better we had never met”—she paused, unable 
to proceed—and much affected by her agitation, 
Clayton approached and took her hand. But 
‘she drew it proudly away, and turning hastily 
from him moved toward the door, and before he 
was aware of her intention had left the room. 

For some moments Clayton remained standing 
motionless where she had left him—but when he 
hhad recovered from his surprise at her sudden 
exit, concluding that she would soon return, he 
re-seated himself and impatiently watched for 
her appearance. 

For more than an hour did he await the re- 
turn of Edith, but she came not—and at length 
displeased with himself that he should have given 
her the slightest cause to think he doubted her 
truth, he left the house determined to return at 
an early hour the next day and seek her forgive- 
“ness. 

The following morning a billet, in the hand- 
writing of Edith Courtland, was given to Walter 
Clayton, and eagerly opening it he read— 

*¢ After what occurred last night, it is my duty 
to inform you that we must henceforth be to each 
other as strangers. Seek not to induce me to 
alter my decision—it is irrevocable—and it would 
be the means of preventing much unnecessary 
unhappiness did we never meet again. Epiru.” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Just six months after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, Edith Courtland was sitting in 
her boudoir, apparently engaged in deep and 
painful meditation, when a servant entered and 
presented to her a note. It was from her friend 
Viola Landor, announcing the sudden and dan- 
gerous indisposition of her sister Ada, who had 
ruptured a blood vessel. It concluded by in- 
forming her that Ada had not many hours to 
live, and desired her to come instantly to the 
sufferer, who wished particularly to see her. 

Edith was greatly affected at this unexpected 
intelligence, for Ada Landor had long been her 
most intimate and best loved friend. But feel- 
ing that no time was to be lost in lamentations, 
she immediately equipped herself for a walk, 
and was soon at ibe rndene of Mrs. Landor. 

Upon a low @& in the same apartment 
where we first int her to the reader, 
pale and death-like, the once proud and 
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beautiful Ada Landor. Her sister Viola was 
seated in one corner of the room, her head 
bowed and her slight frame convulsed with 
grief—and several other members of the house- 
hold were moving noiselessly about, while be- 
side the bed knelt the heart-stricken mother. 

Suddenly the door was opened and Edith 
Courtland entered. Softly advancing toward 
the couch, she pressed her lips upon the pallid 
brow of the suffering girl, and burning tears 
streamed from her eyes as she murmured forth 
a few words expressive of her deep and bitter 
grief at beholding her thus. 

“T have sent for you, Edith,” said Ada ina 
low, hollow tone, ‘1 have sent for you because 
I could not die happy unless I revealed to you 
something which concerns your future happi- 
ness. Bid them all retire from the room—all 
but my sister—and then you shall listen to what 
I have to say.” 

Edith did as she was desired, and when all 
had withdrawn, and Viola and herself were 
alone with Ada, the latter continued—* Edith 
you have ever loved and regarded me as a friend 
—would you believe me if I should now assert 
that I have acted the part of an enemy toward 
you ?”? 

“Dearest Ada—do not suppose I could be 
guilty of such a thought,’”? was the reply, and 
Edith seized the speaker’s hand and tenderly 
pressed it. As she did so aslight shiver passed 
through her friend’s frame. 

“Take your hand away, Edith,’ she mur- 
mured in a broken voice, **I am unworthy that 
it should touch my own.” And as she uttered 
these words she gently released her hand from 
Edith’s grasp. Oh!” she continued, “how 
will you loathe and despise me when you learn 
that I have deeply injured you—that J have 
caused you weary months cf anguish—that I 
have been the destroyer of your heart’s dearest 
hopes !”? 

‘* Ada! Ada! what mean yon ?” gasped Edith: 
her cheek grew colorless, and her eyes were 
riveted with an agonizing gaze upon her friend. 

It is all too true, Edith—but before I pro- 
ceed to explain, I would have you answer me @ 
single question. Have you always loved, and 
do you still love Walter Clayton?” But there 
was no reply, and Ada resumed—* you do not 
speak, Edith, but I know that you still love him, 
though alas! I have learned it too late! And 
now let me confess to you what has never before 
passed my lips—that I also have loved him—yes, 
loved him far better than aught else on earth. 

‘1 was just fifteen years of age when Walter 
Clayton left New York to travel in Europe—but 
though I was then so young, I felt his loss most 
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deeply. At that time I did not understand my 
feelings toward him, but he was constantly in 
my thoughts, and it was only when he returned 
home, after an absence of four years, that I be- 
came aware that I was never happier than when 
in his presence. I heard him request my sister 
in a jesting tone to select him a wife, and when, 
as you will remember, on the evening of my 
birth-night party, Viola informed you whom she 
had chosen, my heart was immediately filled 
with a thousand jealous thoughts. J resolved 
that you should never be united to him; for 
if you were I felt that I should be eternally 
wretched. And yet, Edith, you were very dear 
to me, and I would have rejoiced to have be- 
held you happy with any one but him. The 
evening of my birth-night party was far from 
being as it should have been, a happy one to 
me. On the contrary, I was perfectly misera- 
ble. I saw him introduced to you by my sister 
—I felt that he was delighted with your appear- 
ance, and during the whole of that evening I 
beheld him your constant attendant, watching 
your every look and action with a lover’s earnest 
gaze: and you also who were generally so cold 
to your admirers, seemed pleased with your new 
acquaintance, though I did not at all wonder at 
this, for who could help admiring one so noble 
and highly gifted as Walter Clayton? For months 
after that nigut he was a constant visiter at your { 
house, and at length you surprised me with the ; 
information that you were engaged to him. I } 
searcely know how I replied to you—but for that » 
night and many succeeding ones I never closed ; 
my eyes in slumber. And it was during these 
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hours of sleepless anguish that I formed the de- 
termination of separating you from him—for I 
was then quite sure that he was not as necessary ° 
to your happiness as to my own, though I now 
confess I have since then discovered that in this 
I was mistaken. 

‘* But how my resolve was to be accomplished 
I knew not; and months again passed on ere I 
had an opportunity of putting any plan into exe- 
cution. At length an incident oeeurred which 
seemed favorable to my determination. I had 
been spending the day with you, and toward 
dusk, when I was preparing to return home, 
instead of going as was my intention, I yielded 
to your persuasions and resolved to remain with 
you till the next morning. Quite early that 
evening Walter Clayton was announced, and 
pretending to be very much interested in a tale 
I was reading, I resisted your pressing entrea- 
ties to accompany you to the parlor, preferring 
from reasons of my own, to remain where I 
was. About an hour afterward you re-entered 
the room where I was sitting, and without 
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speaking a word threw yourself into a chair, 
and buried your face in your hands! Much 
astonished, I watched you in silence, deeming 
it best to say nothing, for I felt convinced that 
you would soon confide to me the cause of your 
despondency. At length, as you raised your 
head, I saw that the expression of sadness had 
left your countenance, and in its place there 
was a haughtiness that I had never beheld there 
before. In a few words you then related to me 
all that had passed between yourself and Clay- 
ton, and I sympathized with you, exulting all 
the while that a chance was thus offered for 
ensuring success to my resolve. So I urged 
you to return to the parlor, meanwhileaeccom- 
panying my solicitations with certain insinua- 
tions concerning Clayton, which while they only 
incensed you the more against him, could attach 
no blame to myself as the author of them. I 
now requested you to tell me the history of the 
emerald ring—but you besought me not to ask it, 
and when I again urged you, positively refused 
to satisfy my curiosity, though you confessed the 
zing to have been the gift of a gentleman. This 
raised my suspicions, and I imagined that ring 
to have been presented to you by another who 
occupied a place in your affections, though from 
motives known only to yourself, I suspected you 
had discarded him, and, perhaps, afterward in 
a fit of pique accepted the attentions of Walter’ 
Clayton. I was convinced you did not love the 
latter—else, how could you have treated him 
with such mingled pride and coldness? I judged 
your feelings from my own—for I could never 
have looked upon his face and heard those tones 
pleading for that which I had power to accord, 
and have turned away as you did coldly. You 
did not return to Clayton that evening—he de- 
served to be punished, you thought, for his 
doubts; adding that you might be induced to 


; forget the wrong did he come the next morning 


to ask forgiveness. This conclusion was exactly 
what I desired: I had now formed a plan, and 
for its success it was only necessary that that 
evening should pass without an interview be- 
tween Clayton and yourself. We both retired 
to rest soon after. 

‘The following day I awoke quite early, yet 
you were already up and seated by the window. 
For some moments I watched you unobserved. 
You appeared to have been weeping, for your 
eyes were red and swdllen, and in your hand you 
held the ring that had been the cause of so much 
curiosity and trouble! Again were my suspi- 
cions awakened, and I became assured that the 
giver of that jewel was regarded with love by 
you. And this little incident only served to 
make me firmer in my determination to wrest 
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from your possession the treasure I deemed you ; disturbed by some words that burst from your 
prized so lightly, but which to me was far more } lips. You were still sleeping—but with agony 
precious than the largest diamond—the love of } indescribable 1 listened to every sentence that 
Walter Clayton. Had he never met you I felt } you uttered, and for the first time I then learned 
perfectly sure that I should have been his chosen } how devotedly you loved Walter Clayton. There 
one—for we had known each other from child- } was much said in that hour—and each word that 
hood, and Walter had always evinced a prefer- you spoke pierced into the furthest depths of my 
ence for my society. heart, and lay pressing like a laden weight upon 

*‘ Notwithstanding your entreaties that would } it. Never for an instant had I imagined you 
stay till the morning meal was over, I returned eared for Clayton. Had such been my belief I 
immediately home, and half an hour after my } could not have been cruel enough to have acted 
return, equipped in the attire of a servant, with } as I had done. And now when the memory of 
a thick veil drawn closely over my face, I again } all my misdeeds came crowding upon my brain, 
sallied forth from my residence, and directed my } I shuddered at the fearful remembrances and 
steps toward the dwelling of Walter Clayton. hated myself. I now determined immediately 

“Oh! Edith—but for the action of that hour } to repair the evil I had done, by confessing 
you would never have suffered so much misery } everything to you the next morning. But when 
—for the object of that journey was to leave ; morning came, and I again met your loving 
a note for Clayton written in your name, and } glance, and felt your kiss of affection warm 
in which all further intercourse with him was ; upon my brow my courage failed, and I could 
declined, while he was also requested not to ; not bring myself to say that which would doubt- 
endeavor to obtain an explanation, as such an ; Jess turn your love for me to hatred. I left you 
attempt would be both unr ry and I without vouchsafing the confession—but with 
I knew him well enough to be quite certain that ° the blush of shame upon my cheek, and the sting 
his pride would forbid disobedience to your com- > of remorse deep within my heart. For a week 
mand. The result you know too well Edith— * following—the week that has just passed, Edith, 
and I rejoiced in the success of my scheme. }] avoided all intercourse with you, and yet 
After I had thus far accomplished my purpose, } scarcely an instant were you absent from my 
the thought for the first time entered my head ; thoughts. I searcely know how that week has 
of how I should justify myself in your sight did } passed—but good and evil resolutions have al- 
I succeed in winning Clayton’s affection. But ; ternately predominated. Never before has your 
T soon made the resolution of never marrying : affection been so valued—never before have I 
him till you were united to another, and con- } so fully estimated the worth of your friendship 
cluded to rely upon my own powers of inven- ; as till within the last few days—and I felt that 
tion to form a plausible excuse for encouraging > jt would be agony to lose you when it lay in my 
one whom you had once looked upon with favor. ; power to lock that fatal secret within my own 
And if you evinced any signs of disapprobation, } bosom. And Clayton! oh! I could not humble 
I resolved to brave your displeasure—preferring » 3 myself in his sight—conld not, oh! no, I could 
love to friendship. But I now seldom beheld 3 not give utterance to that wwhich would make 
Clayton. He apparently mixed little with so- him despise and scorn me. But then I remem- 
ciety, but allowing him time to recover from ; bered how much anguish must daily be your 
the effects of the blow he had received, I did } portion, and my heart waveredsThen too | 
not despair of ultimately attaining the desired ; thonght for the first time that he, perhaps, suf- 
end. fered as you did, and as that thought rose up 

** But the event of a single night destroyed { before me my good resolves triumphed, and 
forever the hopes that for months had been fos~ yesterday I determined to avow all to you on 
tered within my heart. My intimacy with you } the morrow. That morrow has come, and it 
was stil] unbroken, and we were ever together. } has found me low upon the bed of death, but 
One night, just a week since, when as you will } my confession has been given, and I am ready 
remember I consented as was often my custom, } to depart in peace. Hate me if you will, Edith 
to remain. with you till the following day, an ; —base as I have been, well do I deserve your 
incident transpired that filled my soul with both } utter detestation; and yet, standing as I now do 
disappointment and remorse. upon the threshold of eternity, I solemnly assert 

We had retired to rest at a later hour than } that had I believed you loved Walter Clayton, ! 
usual, and much wearied on account of a long } would never have wronged you as I have done.” 
walk taken that afternoon, you soon fell into a With an almost superhuman effort the dying 
peaceful slumber. For a long time I lay awake } girl had made her confession, and now as she 
musing, when suddenly my meditations were } ceased, her head sank heavily upon the pillow, 
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while she drew the covering tightly over her ; he was disturbed by a low knock at the door, and 
face as if to conceal from view the form of her ; in another moment a female, habited in deep 
who had been so greatly injured. mourning, entered. Hastily she moved toward 

With feelings of the deepest anguish Edith } him, and drawing aside her veil, revealed a coun- 
Courtland had listened to that strange avowal. } tenance that he quickly recognized. 


Once or twice something like a groan had escaped **Viola!’? he exclaimed in a tone of extreme 
her, and when Ada Landor had concluded she } surprise, “ Viola Landor! Can it be possible ?”’ 
continued for some moments absorbed in medi- ‘*My errand hither,” said Viola, when the 


tation. At length rising from her seat she drew } first salutations had passed, “‘ concerns the hap- 
still nearer to the bedside, and clasped the hand $ piness of a very dear friend, and also of one 
of the penitent girl within her own. who once allowed me to give him the title of 
“JT forgive you, Ada,” she murmured in a } ‘brother.’ ” 
broken voice—and then unable to say more she Clayton turned slightly pale. ‘Explain your- 
burst into tears. $ self, Viola,” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“Forgive me—oh! Edith, will you indeed for- *T refer to Edith Courtland and—yourself,” 
give me? Can it be that you do not regard me } faltered the young girl. 
with hatred ?”? * And why would you speak upon this sub- 
How could Edith Courtland gaze into that } ject, Viola?” asked Clayton in a tone of emo- 
death-like face—the face of her who had so long } tion— read that,’? he added, placing a note 
been her best loved friend, with other feelings } before her, ‘‘and you will be convinced that 
than those of pity and tenderness, even though } her happiness never depended upon me.” 
Ada Landor had caused her many months of} Viola took the note and perused it. 
bitter sorrow ? ** And now,” he continued, “does not that 
“ And now, Edith, let me ask you a single } assure you that Edith Courtland never cared 
question,”” said Ada, when she had been fully ; for me—if she had, think you she would have 
assured of forgiveness, ‘*] care not to know the } written that note—would she for the sake of a 
history of the emerald ring, but will you not } few vain words have cast away a heart that was 
confide to me the name of its giver ?”” > devoted toher? Ah! no—Edith was false—she 
Viola Landor had hitherto remained a listener ; never returned my love.” 
to all that had transpired, and now a sudden ‘Edith Courtland false!?’? exclaimed Viola, 
suspicion crossed her mind, and involuntarily } indignantly, “‘ Edith—the pure-hearted, noble- 
she pressed closer to Edith, as if eager to catch } minded Edith! Oh, Walter Clayton, how can 
the words that were about to fall from‘her lips. } you wrong her thus? And yet,’ she continued 
The few sentences in which Edith’s reply was } in a softer tone, “when I look upon that billet 
contained caused an exclamation of surprise and } I can scarcely wonder that you speak in this 
deep sorrow to burst from the lips of Ada Lan- } manner.” 
dor—but Viola spoke not, for she could offer no * But for the reception of that note,” replied 
consolation to Edith without allowing each word ; Clayton, ‘all would have been well with us. I 
to become a new source of reproach to her sister. was ashamed of my doubts, and would have re- 
But the silent pressure of the arm that encircled turned the next day to sue for pardon—but when 
her spoke much to Edith’s heart, and she was I received that, my suspicions returned with more 
grateful for a token of sympathy so delicately force than before.” 
and tenderly conveyed. “But what if I should tell you that Edith 
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A few moments after, Ada called her sister ; never wrote that note—that it was penned by 
toward her and whispered to her a few words. } one whose handwriting was very similar to 
Viola’s only reply was a low “I will,”? and then 3 hers, but without her knowledge or consent ?” 
she turned tearfully away. **Viola—what do you mean? Oh! if you 

Not many hours afterward a sorrow-stricken 3 could truly assert that, my blessing would be 
group were assembled in that chamber. The ’ upon you forever.” 
face they looked upon though beautiful still, was ; “‘ And such wasreéally the case,”’ replied Viola, 
cold and pallid, for the angel of death had been  “‘ Edith has been deeply injured by one whom she 
busy there, and the spirit of Ada Landor had ; accounted her warméSt friend : one who now rests 
taken its upward flight! in the grave.” 

A repetition of Ada Landor’s confession now 
followed. Clayton was an agitated listener, at 

Ove evening, about a fortnight after the death { times rising and pacing the room, and then re- 
of Ada Landor, Walter Clayton was sitting alone } turning to his seat and gazing eagerly into the 
in his study, engaged in a deep reverie. Suddenly { face of the speaker. 
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‘And Edith is really innocent! Heaven 
bless you, dear Viola, for that assurance!’’ he 
exclaimed, when she had finished. 

“And now,” she resumed, after a_ brief 
pause, “‘let me proceed to detail to you a 
circumstance which is connected with what I 
have been speaking of. You will perhaps re- 
member that some years ago while travelling 
through Vermont, you were obliged from the 
inclemency of the weather to seek shelter ata 
farm-house near by ?”’ 

Clayton replied in the affirmative. 

‘¢ At that farm-house,”’ continued Viola, ** your 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
little girl who was treated harshly by all the 
household. You became much interested in 
her, and during your stay showed her marked 
kindness, once shielding her from a blow which 
the brutal farmer would have inflicted upon her. 
At parting you took a ring from your finger and 
placing it upon hers, bade her keep it as a token 
of remembrance. That ring was the same that 
has been the author of so much mischief, and 
the name of the child to whom you presented 
it. was—Edith Courtland!” 

*‘T do not understand, you—it all seems very 
strange,”’ said Clayton, completely bewildered 
at this intelligence. 

*¢ Listen for a few moments more and the mys- 
tery shall be explained. The father of Edith was 
once a wealthy merchant. But having engaged 
largely in speculatians, these, together with the 
unexpected treachery of afriend, proved his ruin. 
He did not long survive the blow, but died leav- 
ing his wife and an only child almost wholly un- 
provided for. At the period of her husband’s 
decease, Mrs. Courtland was thought to be in a 
decline—but perceiving that something must be 
done for her child’s sake, having no relations, 
and but few friends in New York, she summoned 
all her remaining strength, and resolved to un- 
dertake a journey to the northern part of Ver- 
mont, where several relatives, from whom she 
hoped to obtain all necessary assistance, resided. 
Her resolution was quickly put into practice; 
but she did not entirely accomplish it, for while 
yet many miles from her destination she sud- 
denly felt herself unable to travel further, and 
was obliged to seek accommodations at the 
nearest dwelling, which happened to be the 
farm-house at which you afterward found shel- 
ter. Here she lingered forta few days, refusing 
to write to her friends as she hoped very soon 
to be able to pursue her journey. But each day 
the lady continued to grow weaker, and before 
another week had elapsed she breathed her last, 
and Edith was left alone in a land of strangers. 
Her mother’s kindred were immediately written 





to—but either they did not receive the letter, 
or were unwilling to burden themselves with a 
child who had no claims upon their kindness, 
save those of distant relationship—for no answer 
was returned. The farmer at whose house she 
had remained would now have cast her forth 
upon the world, but his wife was rather better 
disposed toward the orphan, and at her solici- 
tation Edith was allowed to continue a member 
of their household. While there, her unpro- 
tected state daily subjected her to mortifications 
and unkindness—and when she compared the 
tenderness to which she had been accustomed 
with the harshness now exercised toward her, 
the change preyed upon her spirits, and her 
health, which had never been good, became 
still more delicate. Those who behold her now 
would find it very difficult to recognize her as 
the puny and sickly child of by-gone years, 
Till you appeared she had not for a long while 
received a word of kindness, and the service 
you rendered her, together with the interest 
you manifested in her situation, won her lasting 
gratitude, for Edith, child though she was, pos- 
sessed even then feelings whose strength and 
depth were little suspected. 

** About a year after the period when you 
first beheld Edith Courtland, an aunt of hers, 
a wealthy widow lady, and her father’s only 
sister, who had for some years resided in Eng- 
land, returned to her native land and institu- 
ted inquiries concerning the destination of her 
orphan niece. For some time they were entirely 
fruitless, and the lady was about to give up her 
attempts in despair, when by a fortunate acci- 
dent the abode of her brother’s child was dis- 
covered, and Edith found a permanent home 
beneath the roof of her kind aunt, who, being 
childless, received her as her adopted daughter. 

« And now though possessed of everything 
that wealth could procure, and continually sut- 
rounded with friends who admired and loved 
her, Edith never forgot the one from whom in 
her desolate state she had experienced kind- 
ness. The emerald ring was her choicest trea- 
sure. For a long time she wore it attached to 
a chain, for it was too dear to her to allow any 
eye but her own to gaze upon it. At length, 
from an incident of which you are aware, she 
learned that the ring had become a subject 
both of curiosity and remark among those with 
whom she daily associated, and after this dis- 
covery she wore it no longer in public. During 
her intercourse with society, Edith received 
many advantageous offers, but she looked in- 
differently upon all, for thoughts of but one 
alone. occupied her mind. That one—Walter 
Clayton—that one was yourself, and she longed 
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eagerly to behold you once more. 
come acquainted with many who, as she found, 
were friends of yours, and from these she learned 
that you were travelling in Europe, though ex- 
pected soon to return. You came at last—was 
introduced to Edith, but did not recognize the 
little girl who had first claimed your notice years 
before. Edith never referred to her previous 
acquaintance with you from maidenly motives. 
The only circumstance that prevented her ex- 
plaining the mystery of the ring on the evening 
when you were last with her, was the know- 
ledge that you doubted her—a thought which 
stung her to the soul. 

“I have no more to say. And now, Walter, 
I will leave you. Edith knows not of my visit 
here—nor do I think she would have sanctioned 
it, for she still deems that you once wronged her 
in thought. Seek her immediately—explain all.” 

On the afternoon of the same day on which 
the above incident occurred, Edith Courtland 
was in her dressing-room in earnest conversa- 
tion with Viola Landor, when a servant ap- 
peared and presented to her a card, adding 
that the owner desired an immediate inter- 
view. Very pale became the cheek of Edith 
as she glanced upon the inscription, and when 
the servant departed, unable to control her 
feelings, she sank upon the nearest seat and 
wept aloud. Viola, sweet Viola Landor, ten- 
derly strove to comfort her, but it was many 
moments ere she became composed. 

“IT cannot see him,” she said at length in 
broken accents, while she leaned her head upon 
the shoulder of her gentle friend, “oh! Viola, I 
know not what this visit portends—but I cannot 
see him. Go to him, dearest Viola—say that I 
am ill—that if some other time—but oh! not 
now—I cannot see him now !”? 

Oh! Edith, grant him this one interview,” 
pleaded the low, sweet tones of Viola Landor, 
“go to him now, dearest—go, dear, dear Edith, 
and all may yet be well.’ 

And Edith Courtland heeded that earnest ap- 
peal, and with a pallid cheek and wildly beating 
heart descended to the parlor. 

“Earth hath no “anguage, love, befitting 
thee,” is the expression of a favorite poetess; 
so feeling myself inadequate to a description 
of the scene that ensued, I trust I may be par- 
doned for dropping the curtain over it. 

Suffice it to say, not many weeks afterward 
Edith Courtland was united to the one her heart 
had chosen. 

Viola Landor, the lovely peace-maker, we 
have since heard asserted is engaged to one 
whose name has but once before been men- 
tioned in this story—Edward Lindsay. 
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LINES 
ON AN UNKNOWN LaDy. 
By EDWARD POLLOCK. 


THERE is a spell in woman’s eye, 
A charm in woman’s smile, 
That can the deepest woes defy, 
The saddest thoughts beguile :— 
And such a smile, and such a glance, 
Fell flashing on my way, 
From one, who in the street by chance, 
I met the other day. 


The morning light shone fresh and full 
Upon the city’s din, 

And all without was beautiful— 
But all was dark within. 

I heeded not the sun that shone, 
I thought but of my woe: 

When, hark! a woman’s gentle tone, 
So musical and low. 


I looked, and lo! before me stood, 
Like one divinely born, 

A form, ’tis true of flesh and blood, 
But beautiful as morn; 

Her gentle eyes were blue and mild, 
Her very look was joy, 

And she was speaking to a child, 
A little beggar boy. 


I stood a moment, drinking deep 
That silver-sounding voice, 

Like the sweet murmurs heard in sleep, 
When dreaming souls rejoice, 

And while her cheering words she said— 
Between a smile and sigh—~ 

The little outcast raised his head 
And wiped his heavy eye. 


She turn’d, and as she turn’d she cast 
A passing glance on me— 

Oh, lady fair! be such the last 
That I shall ever see! 

For, oh, at once the gladsome day, 
Of me became a part, 

And’ warm and soft I felt a ray 
Of sunshine in my heart. © 


I watch’d the boy with gladsome bound 
And merry laugh pass on, 

And when again I turn’d me round, 
The lady too was gone. 

The star had vanish’d as it came— 
A bright but fleeting fire— 

But kindled in my heart a flame 
That shall not soon expire. 


I ne’er may meet, might scarcely know 
That lovely form again, 

But long my heart in weal or woe 
Her image shall retain: 

And ne’er shall I, howe’er beguil’d, 
In beauty’s path to stray, 

Forget the moment when she smiled 
On me, the other day. 
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THE SAXON’S DAUGHTER. 
BY J. H. DANA. 


Ir was as fair and lovely a landscape as ever 
a May morning dawned on in old England. The 
trees wore the rich green of their early verdure; 
the hawthorn was in full blossom; and the birds 
flitted to and fro, shaking the dew in showers 
from the leaves, and filling the air with their 
jocund music. The scene was a picturesque 
glade in the forest. All around rose gigantic 
oaks, hoary with age, some even dating back 
to the Druids. Here and there, where vistas 
opened, the deer were seen glancing in the dis- 
tance; and the sound of a hidden waterfall, rose 
and fell on the wind with silvery cadence. 

Suddenly that still morning air was inter- 
rupted by shrieks, which, loud and frequent, 
rose from the edge of the forest. At the same 
instant a horseman, armed cap-a-pie, dashed 
into the glade, bearing across the saddle of his 
powerful horse a young female, whose shrieks 
now rose more shrill and despairing. She was of 
a complexion as delicate as a rose-leaf, with a 
person full of voluptuous beauty: one of those 
rare, sweet creatures who seem to belong rather 
to romance than to real life. But now her lovely 
countenance was distorted by affright, and her 
fair hair fell in dishevelled masses around her 
bare shoulders and over her bust, both of which 
were partially exposed, as if some rude hand 
had torn away the dress that usually so sacredly 
concealed them. As the horseman emerged 
from the wood on that silent and sequestered 
glade, he checked his steed with a suddenness 
that flung the white flakes over his dark, glossy 
breast, then, springing to the ground, he left the 
panting animal to graze at leisure on the thick, 
grassy sward. 

This horseman was as ruffianly looking an 
object as even that distracted age could afford, 
for the period of our story is that of the reign 
of William Rufus, when power made right, and 
when the Norman conquerors daily committed 
the most shameful atrocities on the defenceless 
Saxons. A face marked with a hideous scar, and 
stamped with every base passion, and a person at 
once hard and sinewy, characterized the horse- 
man, who, in other respects, as he wore the 
knightly garb of the day, was not distinguisha- 
ble from any of the thousands of mailed adven- 
turers, who, like locusts, followed the conqueror 
to England, to prey on the miserable inhabitants. 

As this ruffianly soldier leaped to the ground, 
still bearing the girl in his arms, she suddenly 
slid from his embrace and prostrated herself at 
his feet. 
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“Oh! let me—let me return,” she cried, 
clasping her hands imploringly, and looking up 
with an expression of supplication in her dark 
blue eyes such as would have moved a heart 
of steel. ‘‘ By your knighthood, noble Norman, 
I conjure you to release me !” 

The ruffian looked down on that beautiful 
face, but with no emotions of pity: on the 
contrary, as his licentious gaze rested on the 
bosom, that heaving with agitation, seemed 
more beautiful than ever, he said— 

‘* Nay! by heaven, that were too much to ask, 
fair Saxon. Havel not marked you for months? 
Have I not sought to woo you by gentle words? 
But you scorned my suit, choosing tather to love 
a beardless boy, who left you for Palestine years 
ago, and who, before this, has been impaled by 
the Saracens, and his flesh eaten by vultures—es 
the fool should be! You preferred his memory 
to my offers—and now, by my patron saint, that 
I have you in my power, you shall be mine on 
my own terms. I heard that you went, with 
your maids, to the spring in the woods—I way- 
laid you—and you either go quietly to my castle, 
or I will, on this very spot, make you sucha 
scorn and shame to your father’s house that 
you will be glad to follow me even as a slave,” 

At these words, threatening such foul outrage, 
the Saxon girl started to her feet and stood before 
her captor, transformed for the moment into an 
indignant fury. Her fine eyes flashed, her bosom 
swelled, her person appeared to rise to a gigantic 
size. 

‘¢ Base wretch,”’ she said, ‘‘you dare not do 
this foul wrong. Know that I am a thane’s 
daughter, and that my father, though now strip- 
ped of his title, is not wholly without friends or 
means to avengeme. At King Edward’s court, 
as well as at Harold’s, he was one of England’s 
proudest peers, when you, false miscreant that 
you are, was only a hired robber to William, the 
Norman Duke. You talk of suing for my hand. 
You threaten outrage—by allthe saints in heaven, 
if youdare do this, your bongs shall bleach higher 
than yonder tree top.” 

For a moment the ruffian had started back, 
thunderstruck at this torrent of indignant words, 
and at the rank of his victim, which he had no 
suspected; but his effrontery soon came to his 
aid, and remembering that he was a favored 
minion with, thé tyrant Rufus, he no longet 
stood in awe of the girl’s threats. 

“ Will you havé me avenged ?” he said, smil- 
ing scornfully, and advancing, he seized the git! 
by the wrist, which he almost crushed in his rade 
grasp. ‘I would have you know that if youare 
a thane’s daughter, I am a king’s companion; 
if you are child to a Saxon hound, I am a free 
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Norman knight; and by my halidome, I will not 
only have you for a leman, but I will hang your 
sire’s head higher than you threaten to place 
mine, and that too in spite of his boasted power. 
No, no, my pretty one, the day of the Saxon rule 
has gone by, and that of the Norman has suc- 
ceeded. Your houses, your lands, ay! and your 
charms,” he added with a sneer, as he would 
have drawn his prisoner toward him—* are all 
our own.” 

But at that insulting movement the girl made 
a sudden effort and loosing herself from his grasp, 
sprang back. She looked around, as if for some 
means of escape. A sudden thought seemed to 
strike her and she darted off. . With the speed 
of light she reached his horse, which was brow- 
zing hard by: a daring leap and she was on his 
back: then, grasping the reins, she struck the 
animal sharply to urge him forward, and turning 
her face half around cast back a look of triumph 
on the baffled Norman. 

But the ruffian stood unmoved, with a sardonic 
grin on his countenance. At first he had rushed 
forward, but after making two steps and Seeing 
the girl’s aim, he checked himself. Here he re- 
mained until she attempted to put his steed in 
motion, when quietly calling the animal by name, 
it stood still, like a well trained dog. 

The Saxon’s daughter saw that smile of deri- 
sion and knew its meaning when the horse re- 
fused tomove. The revulsion from sudden hope 
to utter despair was too much for her; and after 
a second unsuccessful attempt to urge forward 
the horse, she dropped the reins, and suffering 
her hands to fall listlessly by her side, burst into 
tears. 

‘Ha! youare tamed, my gay falcon, are you ?” 
said the ruffian. ‘* You find that Robert, the Nor- 
man, is not to be fooled so easily. Come, my 
dainty one, what cannot be helped must be borne : 
you have done your best to escape me; now re- 
sign yourself to your destiny, and, by my faith, 
you. shall be mistress of my halls, for I love a 
spice of the devil in a wife.” 

He wéuld again have taken the girl. in his 
arms, But she shrank back. 

‘Never !”’ she said, withashudder. *‘ Never!” 

As she spoke she glided from the saddle, but 
her captor quickly crossing to the opposite side 
of his horse, arrested her in her new attempt at 
flight. His face was now dark with angry pas- 
sions. 

“This has gone far enough,” he said. “ Re- 
collect, you are wholly in my power. Your 
maids are miles away, and even if they give the 
alarm, and the pursuit’ follows the right track, 
hours must elapse before I can be! overtaken. 
Tam not disposed, however, to waste time in 








delay. Answer me—I give you another chance. 
Promise to be mine legally, and accompany me 
quietly on the road to my castle, where we will 
be made one by holy mother church. Refuse 
this,” and his brow grew dark as night, and, 
by the Virgin, I will make you mine at once 
on my own terms, and afterward leave you, dis- 
graced as you will be, to meet your friends when 
they come to pursue me.”” 

The Saxon’s daughter, courageous as she was, 
trembled at these words. Too well she knew 
that such outrages were not uncommon, and 
that even her rank would not protect her from 
the minion of King Rufus. 

But true to her early love, with which he had 
so meanly upbraided her, she resolved to die 
rather than be the wife of this ruffian. A sud- 
den thought appeared to seize her. Darting 
forward, she grasped the Norman’s dagger, and 
holding the glittering blade aloft, cried, 

**With this I scorn, I defy your vengeance. 
I will never be yours.” 

She raised the dagger as she spoke to the full 
height of her outstretched arm. A moment it 
glittered aloft, then shot meteor-like down; but 
just as its keen point was within an inch of her 
bosom, the quick and powerful grasp of the Nor- 
man arrested her hand, and she was a second 
time baffled. 


my ruffler, your delicate skin has not even a 
seratch.”? 

At this new failure, what of the girl’s spirit 
remained gave way completely. For a minute 
she stood bewildered as if struck dumb. Then 
she fell on her knees once more and clung to her 
captor’s feet, looking up tearfully. 

“Oh! have mercy on me. I will be your 
slave—my father will pay any ransom,” she 
cried, “only spare me!” 

*‘Tt is too late,”? he exclaimed, and his eyes 
dwelt on her beauty. ‘I mind me when I plead 
to you: times are changed; and, by the saints, 
you look even lovelier in supplication, than when 
in your queenly haughtiness.”’ 

**No, it is not too late,’ cried the Saxon’s 
daughter, eagerly, striving to grasp his hand, 
; *‘you cannot be so cruel. By your knightly 
honor—by your hope of heaven—by your 

mother’s memory, spare me, spare me!”? 

The ruffian laughed loud and scornfully; for 
his eyes now glowed with evil passions, and he 
was no longer a human being, but a brute. He 
stooped and would have torn the dress of the 
girl wholly from her bosom, saying— 

*¢* Ah! how well your tears become you—weep 
on, my pretty one—weep on !’” 

But at his rude and licentious touch, the 
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* What, again!’ he said, tauntingly—“ nay! 
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maiden sprang up, though her flight was a third 
time arrested by the quickness of the Norman. 
He seized her by the waist. 

**Oh! God protect me—is there no hope??? 
shrieked the girl in an agony of despair. ‘* Ro- 
land—Roland—where are you? Help, help, 
help.”? 

Her voice rose higher and higher as she thus 
called on her absent lover in the complete for- 
getfulness of terror, as if he was alive and near, 
instead of far off and perhaps dead. Her shrieks 
echoed back ‘‘ Roland—hel p—help—help”’ from 
the wood, long after she had ceased. 

But suddenly, and before that echo had died 
away, while the fair girl still struggled in the 
Norman’s arms, a shout was heard close by 
from the forest, and immediately a knight, fol- 
lowed by several retainers, their horses all in a 
foam, gallopped on the scene. 

At this apparition, the ruffian loosed the 
Saxon’s daughter from his arm, and drawing 
his sword, hastily vaulted upon: his steed; while 
his late prisoner, with a cry of joy, would have 
darted toward the new comers, but he still re- 
tained her. 

With a single glance the new comers took in 
the whole scene. 

‘What foul wrong is this?” said the knight 
sternly, riding up to the Norman. “By St. 
George, sir, let go that girl!” 

* She is mine, sir knight, and I warn you not 
to interfere,”? haughtily replied the Norman, 
moving away, though guardedly, to be prepared 
to strike if necessary. 

*‘ Roland, Roland !’’ gasped the Saxon’s daugh- 
ter, half stifled, for the ruffian held her face close 
to his shoulder. / 

Ha!’ said the knight, “that voice!—my 
name! Bertha, as I live,’? he exclaimed, as, 
for the first time he caught sight of her counte- 
nance, while she struggled loose: then, almost 
choked with passion, he cried—* miscreant!’? 
and lifting his iron gauntlet he struck the Nor- 
man in the face, with a blow that might have 
felled an ox. 

The ruffian fell at the stroke, the blood gush- 
ing from his eyesand nose. At the same instant 
the knight grasped Bertha’s form, which he res- 
cued just in time to prevent her from falling to 
the ground with the Norman. With a glad cry 
she recognized her long absent lover, so oppor- 
tunely returned, and fainted on his bosom. 

The ruffian meanwhile sullenly gathered him- 
self up and shook his clenched fist at the knight, 
while he cried, white with rage. 

* By St. Jude, you shall rue this day. , I will 
have you torn limb for limb.” 

*Ruffian,” said the knight, looking up an 
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instant from his insensible charge, ‘‘go your 
ways, or I will make my lackeys scourge you 
with thongs, as you deserve. But I will not 
tread on a fallen man. Your day is ended, 
William Rufus is dead—slain by the avenging 
hand of God. Henry, his brother, is now our 
liege lord, and has sworn that Saxon and Nor- 
man shall be alike to him. Go!’ 

At these words, delivered with an air of com- 
mand, the Norman slunk to his horse, sullen, 
bewildered and shorn of all his courage. Every 
other step he looked back, as if incredible at 
such magnanimity, and expecting yet to be 
slain. The moment he touched the saddle he 
put spurs to his horse and dashed into the forest, 

How Roland himself was the one to re-call 
Bertha to her senses—how he explained that, 
journeying from Dover homeward, he had acci- 
dentally arrived in time to save her—and how, 
a few weeks after, he fulfilled his troth-plight, 
by uniting himself to her for life, amid the re- 
joicings of half.a shire, the reader may imagine, 
Himself a Norman of the purest Rlood, and an 
early playngte of King Henry, he used his in- 
fluence ‘to abolish all Sistinctiondiigroen the 
conqueror and conquered, and to hin band others 
like him it. is owing, that in time Warman and 
Saxon were known no more, and that.from these 
two hostile races there arose at last ‘that noble 
English stock from which our forefathers were 
descended. 





SUNDAY EVENING. 
BY CAROLINE E. WOOD. 


How calm and sweet this holy eve 
Comes stealing o’er the day, 

Lifting the feelings and the thoughts 
From earth to heaven away. 

In whisper low the soft, south wind 
Along the forest grieves, 

Or stirs the wild and fragrant rose 
Beneath its brilliant leaves. 


Softly yon rich and changing clouds 
Sink in the glowing west, 

Their flitting forms like gorgeous shrouds 
Mirrored in ocean’s breast. 

One large, pale star set ’mid the deep, 
Dark azure of the sky, 

Looks down upon this quiet eve 
With calm and radiant eye. 


My spirit on uplifted wing 
Soars heavenward to-night, 

And lists to catch the seraph hymn 
That fancy wakes so light. 

A hundred years from this still hour, 
And where shall I then be? 

Wrapt in the future’s misty veil, 
Lost in Eternity. 
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from exhibiting for the rest of the winter I 
hope—so I may safely say I had a pleasant 
evening.”’ 
¢ * At all events your pleasures seem to have 
‘Wet, Marian dear, what sort of a’ party { been of rather a doubtful kind—somewhat on 
had you last night?”’ inquired Miss Seymour of ; the mischievous order. But here is Fanny— 
her sister, as she took her seat at the breakfast } she perhaps can give rather a clearer account 
table—I heard you and Fanny laughing very } of your doings, and a better one of her own. 
merrily as you went up stairs, so I suppose it ; How did you enjoy the party, dear ?—you were 
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was a pleasant one ?”’ $ so beautifully dressed and looked so well: you 
“ Pleasant—yes,” said Marian, ‘‘it was in- ; ought to have had a pleasant evening.” 
tended for a party of pleasure, I presume, for} «And so I had, Miss Clara, a delightful one, 


I could not find out that it was given for any ; and if Marian had not stayed so near me I would 
one in particular, so I suppose I must say it ; have enjoyed myself still more—but she kept me 
was pleasant—if pleasure there is in being in ; in such an irrepressible fit of merriment, that I 
rooms so crowded that no young lady dare sit ’ fear my character for dignity was rather injured. 
down, no matter how tired she may be, because ; You must go out with her and keep her in order.”? 
there are dozens of married ladies that are stand- ; «Now, Fanny, how can you say such things 
ing for want of seats.” > of me—I never laughed the whole evening,. I 
“Then it was a successful party if it was ° only smiled—and if absurd people will come and 
so crowded ?—and fashionable and elegant, of 3 show off before you, is it my fault ?”? 
course ?”” > © But you encourage them todo so. I cannot 
Now, sister Clara, how does it sound from ; keep my countenance as you can, and while you 
you, to hear you saying of Mrs. Howells’ parties : are doing the mischief I pay the penalty.” 
‘fashionable and elegant of course?’ Coarse “‘Then, Fanny, copy my example and com- 
she certainly. yas and always is—fashionable } mand your risible faculties a little more—I was 
people were there, and she had an elegant enter- ; almost ashamed of your laughter when fat, fussy 
tainment for them, an overloaded supper-table, } Mr. Howell asked me ‘if I had seen his Wenus ?? 
with the most aspiring candy-baskets you ever ' ] did not laugh, though 1 own I enjoyed Miss 
saw, shooting up from the corners as if they  Howell’s look of horror, when directly afterward 
intended to pierce the ceiling—but the greatest ‘ he asked me to look at his ‘ Heeb, that lovely 
wonder after finding myself there, is to hear } alabaster Hebe.’ She saw I wanted to laugh, 
you applying the word ‘of course’ to the ele- } and that was enjoyment enough for me.?? 
gance of her entertainments; such a ‘owveau } Oh, Marian,’ said Clara, seriously, how it 
riche’ as she is, and such an aristocrat of the ‘old } grieves me to see you so bitter. Why should 
regime’ as you are. How the world changes!” } you enjoy that poor girl’s mortification at the 
_ Tam not changed, Marian, nor my opinions ; exposure of her father’s ignorance? I could not 
either—and yet for all that Mrs. Howell’s parties ;} have looked at her, thinking she was suffering 
are both fashionable and elegant; and my own } gso0.”? 
pretty little sister and her very stylish friend ‘*Neither would I, Clara, had I thought her 
Fanny, helped to make it so. And now I re- } feelings were hurt—but it was nothing but her 
turn to my first question—had you a pleasant ’ pride that was galled. If she was an unas- 
evening ?”” ; suming girl and humble in her prosperity, I 
“*Yes—I had an uncommonly pleasant even- } would be the last to hurt her feelings—but such 
ing—I danced every time I chose to, in the first } a presuming upstart that is ashamed of her own 
place. I said\a great many civil things to my } father, I take down whenever I can. I saw her 
vulgar hostess, as I saw her impudent daughters } at Mrs. Williams’ party the other evening very 
were frightened to death at the idea of her talking } rude to that sweet, gentle, little Emily Maine — 
to me, and snubbed her several times in hopes of 3 and when her brother asked ‘ who she was?’ she 
making her go—so I chose to be civil to her— 3 replied, ‘oh! she’s nobody—her mother keeps 


‘that was number two of my pleasures. Then } a boarding-house—poor as poverty.’ I deter- 


that impudent Mr. Grant, who was only intro- 3 mined then to make her afraid of me, though I 
duced to me the evening before, presumed to 3 am poor.” 

be familiar, and I sent him off looking very **Fie, Marian,’ said Fanny, “ to say you are 
crest-fallen, I assure you. And the last and } poor, with every comfort and luxury round you 
greatest was my being the very immocent cause § —and to talk of making Miss Howell afraid of 
of that awkward impostor in the Polka, Mr. 3 you. Why she would give half her wealth for 
Bemson, getting a fall that will prevent him $ any one of your historical ancestors—she, poor 

Vou. X.—11 
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soul, having none that she is not ashamed of. 
What has made you so severe this morning? I 
am sure you were a great belle last night.” 

**T am so severe, I suppose, because I am not 
rich. I was a belle as you say last night—but 
why? I dance and waltz well, and so all the 
beaux that want to show themselves off like 
to have me for a partner—but last night Mr. 
Harden broke his engagement to waltz with me 
formed the evening before, because there was a 
rich girl there who danced passably, and I was 
left for her, and had the mortification of hearing 
myself recommended by him to that rich goose 
Bemson, as a safe person to Polka with, as he 
is only a beginner. J could not refuse as I had 
no other engagement, thanks to Mr. Harden— 
but I don’t think he will endorse the recom- 
mendation. He was intolerably clumsy—trod 
on my foot every other step—spoiled my shoes, 
and so as I got very tired of keeping him up—I 
at last let him take his own way, and down he 
went as you gaw, Fanny.” 

*¢ Did you fall too?” said Clara. 

‘‘No, I did not, I assure you—the poor crea- 
ture was so giddy that hands and feet, all went 
at once, and he flew off at a tangent into the 
middle of the room, while I stood quietly at the 
side of it. He will not try me again, I fancy— 
and I will never dance with Harden for his im- 
pertinence. All that I got for being poor. IfI 
was only rich the way I’d rule—but, Clara, 
we have not even the luck of a rich old uncle, 
who might possibly leave us something. I heard 
your fortune, dear Fanny, doubled last night— 
and consequently you are thrice as charming as 
usual. 
any of the beaux—but let them offer—there are 
four or five here that always court every girl 
that is said to have a fortune, and they will be 
sure to court you. So mind you let them do it 
—it is such fun to have them refused. Now 1 
must go and call papa, before his coffee is cold, 
and see after the letters and newspapers for 
him.”? And off went Miss Marian as she had 
said—leaving her sister somewhat shocked, and 
her friend laughing. 

Clara and Marian Seymour were the daugh- 
ters of a gentleman of an old and distinguished 
family—but having a large share of the blessing 
of sons and daughters, and a small one of that 
root of all evil’? money, he was not enabled 
to live in anything like style, and his two very 
pretty daughters were obliged to practise more 
self-denial and economy than exactly suited the 
taste of the volatile, proud and very sensitive 
Marian. As a girl at a fashionable boarding- 
school, she had just been brought in contact 
with the daughters of what she called the 
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“noveaux,’”? and there she had first suffered 
under the superciliousness of these slaves of 
the purse, who ridiculed her dress, and sneered 
at every consideration of expense. Deprived of 
her mother’s judicious care at an early age, a 
pet of father and brothers, who laughed at her 
school troubles, and doted on by her sister, her 
senior by several years, she grew up a bright, 
pretty girl, proud of her family importance, and 
determined to put down by the force of her own 
dignity and a caustic tongue, all those who were, 
or who she fancied were, disposed to treat her 
slightingly for her want of wealth. As she her- 
self said, to the unassuming millionaire she was 
as kind and polite as possible, but on the least 
appearance of airs of importance, she was on 
her pedestal of pride, and woe to the unlucky 
one who presumed to interfere with her! A 
perfect lady in manners, she wielded the sharp 
weapons of wit and sarcasm that cut clear and 
deep, with a skill all feared to provoke, and that 
2 ever kept at a distance those who had once ex- 
3 perienced their power. It may seem strange 
that so young a woman (not twenty was our 
heroine) should be so anxious and so bitter on 
the subject of wealth—but young as she was, 
the want of it had been deeply felt by her, and 
the whole happiness of her future life seemed 
as if it would be marred for the want of a mo- 
derate portion of that shining dross that the 
} majority of this world so worship. What won- 
, der then at the half playful, half earnest impor- 
tance which she placed upon it. 

**Was Mrs. Hardwicke at the party last 
night ?”? said Clara to her young guest when 
Marian had left the room. 

**Yes—she was introduced to me—said she 
was an old friend of my mother’s, and that she 
intended to come and see me to-day. Whata 
haughty looking dame she is.” 

*‘How did she behave to Marian? Did you 
see them together ?” 

‘I saw her bow to Marian—which she re- 
turned with a most dignified bend of the head 
—what is wrong there ?”? 

**Oh! a few words will explain it—there is an 
only son, heir to great wealth, and expected to 
make it still greater by a wealthy match—Mrs. 
Hardwicke’s maxim being, ‘that the rich should 
marry the rich, and the poor the poor.’ But 
Fred Hardwicke has thought proper to fall in 
love with my little portionless sister, and as his 
mother cannot bend his affections the way she 
chooses, and make him marry the rich cousin 
she has selected for him, she torments him by 
slighting Marian in every way she can, and 
finally has driven him off to New Orleans, 
where she hopes, I believe, that ‘absence will 
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cure his love,’ and that he will return engaged ; that has so wonderfully fallen to you. Now 


to some rich planter’s daughter.”” listen, Marian, and don’t look so frightened 
“ What a horrid woman—I hope the young } child, it is nothing terrifying, I assure you. 
man will disappoint her.” “This letter is about your old friend Mr. 


“I feel no fears on that point—Frederick } Wilde, who I thought was in India, but who, 
is truly attached to Marian, bewitched by her { it seems, is just dead in England on his way 
brightness, and worshipping even the faults; home. He lost his wife and two children from 
that I am most anxious to cure her of. All his } cholera before he left there, and having no re- 
mother’s cold and supercilious manner Marian } lations he has left the bulk of his fortune to 
returns with interest, and being so very ready ; you, having loved you when a very little girl 
with her wit as she is, the poor woman feels ; better than any other creature, excepting his 
rather badly when she has provoked Marian to ; own children. Here is an attested copy of his 
do or say something that puts her in a ridiculous ; will, and a letter from an eminent law firm in 

; 





light. She is always trying to let the poor child } London, by which,” said Mr. Seymour, glancing 
see that she does not consider her good enough } over the letter, ‘I find he has left me a legacy 
for her son, and as Marian likes Fred, is it any ; of ten thousand dollars, and you about a hun- 
wonder she wishes so much for some of that $ dred thousand.’ 
wealth that would make her so happy? But An unbroken silence reigned in the room for 
here she is, and I must not talk about this affair ; a few moments, and Marian looked at the docu- 
before her.” ; ments lying before her with a bewildered air. 
‘Dear Clara,”? exclaimed Marian, entering ; Her father’s first question was—‘do you re- 
the room with a letter in her hand, ‘‘did you ; member Mr. Wilde, my dear ?” 
ever see such an odd looking epistle directed to ** Perfectly, dear father. I was four years old 
a young lady? It is from England. Do you } when he moved from our neighborhood—lI forgot 
know if we have any relations there® I met all about him for years, until one day when I 
the postman in the hall just now, and he handed ; was about fourteen, I think, he came into the 
me this letter, saying—‘he believed I was the } office as I was going out of it, having been there 
young lady.’ It is directed to Edward Seymour } to look for you—he asked me if I remembered 
or Miss Marian Seymour, and is from Bath. } him? and I told him I did, and that I still had 
What can it mean?’ and both sisters looked at { the little ivory toy he gave me when I was 
the mysterious letter with faces pale with ex-} almost a baby. He seemed quite pleased at it, 
citement. and said, ‘he had loved me so dearly—that he 
* Pray, Marian, have you any lovers abroad ?”’ ; had a little daughter called after me, and he 
asked Fanny, “if so, I should say it was from } thought she looked like I used to, and that he 
one of them—it is a man’s hand certainly, though } was glad to see me growing up such a pretty 
rather too large and business looking for a lover’s young lady, for I was a beautiful child.’ I 
letter I must own. Why don’t you open it?” never thought of him again; and yet how kind 
“Oh, here is papa,”’ said Marian, as Mr. Sey- } he has been to me,”’ and quite sadly looked the 
mour entered. ‘Dear father, before you look } young lady as she thought of the donor of the 
at the newspaper do open this important looking ; money that was to give her so much happiness. 
letter—I am dying to know what unknown cor- } That mood lasted but a short timé, however, 
respondent I have across the water, and am } and flying round to her father she threw herself 
afraid to look for myself.” in his arms, exclaiming—‘‘dear, dear father, 
‘*Well, Marian, it is rather a large epistle I } now you need not work so hard—you shall keep 
must say for a lady’s letter; now if it was from ; your horses—you shall travel every summer— 
New Orleans,” said he, looking mischievously you shall have rest in your old age—you shall 
at her, “you would not be so ready to let me enjoy yourself with your books. Oh! I am so 
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have the first reading of it.’ happy,” and bursting into tears she sobbed 
“What nonsense you are talking, father—do } hysterically. 

tell me what it is about? Why you look as pale The gentle Clara soothed and kissed her agi- 

as Clara does.” tated sister, and whispering some magic words 
And so it was. The first lines of the letter } into her ear, soon brought back her smiles. Her 

sent the blood from the cheek of Mr. Seymour, } brothers must now be written to; one far off in 

only to return with a more sudden rush, as { a frigate in the Pacific, another at.West Point, 

drawing his daughter to him, he kissed her and } and the married one summoned from his house 

said, “‘this letter, my dear child, contains most } to come hear the good news. 

unexpected good news for you—God bless you, * And now, Clara,” said Marian, *won’t I 

and may you make a proper use of the portion * reign? No more parties to be gone to without 
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bouquets—no more to be left to be put into the 
earriage with only one’s own cousin for a beau, 
while the rich girls have six at a time, and are 
treated as carefully as if made of glass. Small 
pleasures and mortifications these, you will say, 
but small things sting—and these have stung me 
often.”? 

*¢ And Mrs. Hardwicke,” said Fanny. 

‘Oh! she will be sweet enough upon me 
now, and instead of Frederick having to send 
me flowers by stealth, she will be robbing her 
own green-house, I expect. It won’t be the 
first time it has been done, though she has not 
known it.”? 

** And Frederick?” said Clara, *‘ suppose he 
has fallen in love with some one of these girls 
down there, that his mother sent him after? 
Absence has cooled his love, perhaps.” 

*¢ Now, Clara, you know you are talking non- 
sense—I am not afraid of Ais fickleness—but 
won’t I enjoy the change in his mercenary 
mother? No longer will I be ‘merely a nice 
girl, quite pretty, but very pert.” No, no, I 
am now ‘acharming woman,’ ‘such brilliant 
beauty,’ ‘a sparkling wit,’ and my ‘rather pert’ 
will now be delightful ‘ naivete’—oh! you bril- 
liant dollars! how you will shine out in my 
eyes, and lend whiteness to my pearly teeth.” 

*¢Qh! Marian, Marian,” said Clara, ‘“‘do stop 
this wild rattle, or I shall begin to think your 
dollars have turned your brain. I am ashamed 
Fanny should hear you talk so.” 

*¢But I am not in the least, Clara. Fanny 
has often heard my sentiments, and now she 
will see if the world is not as I say itis. Now 
listen—Mrs. Hardwicke is coming here this 
morning to ask Fanny there to-morrow evening 
—I heard her say so last night—she will have 
to ask us, but see how coldly it will be done, 
and then mark the change in her to-morrow 
when she has heard of my fortune, which she 
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reached her, she had the utter want of tact 
as Marian, radiant with happiness and spirits, 
entered her gorgeous rooms to greet her with 
the warmest congratulations, the tenderest pres- 
sure of the hand; and to crown the whole pre- 
sented a splendid bouquet, with a whisper— 
‘*Frederick’s favorite my dear.” Marian’s lip 
curled and her eyes flashed, and with a quick 
‘I thank you ma’am—but as I have not my 
bouquet holder with me, I will take the liberty 
of restoring them to this vase,’’ she returned 
the flowers to the stand they were taken from, 
and the baffled dollar worshipper bit her lip and 
passed on. 

But Marian’s better nature was not proof 
against the many kind and sincere congratula- 

tions she received, that she knew were disin- 
terested; and when vulgar old Mr. Howell came 
up and spoke so kindly of his pleasure at hearing 
; 
; 








of her own and her father’s good fortune, she 
was quite melted. And then he said—*I was 
so much obliged to you, Miss Marian, for not 
laughing at me when I made those mistakes 
about the heathen women the girls have put 
into the:parlor. I knew from Jane’s face I had 
said something wrong, and such a scolding as 1 
got. They said ‘you were the very last person 
I ought to have talked to—you were so smart 
and satirical, and that you would tell it every 
where as such a good story’—but I told them 
you were too much of a lady to do that, and! 
know you will not—and I am so very glad this 
; good luck has lighted on you.’’ Poor Marian, 
‘ how her conscience rebuked her—but as she 
could safely assure the old gentleman she had 
} not repeated the story anywhere and never 
; 





would, she soon rallied her spirits. 
Mr. Charles Harden came up to congratulate 

; her, and with the determination of monopolizing 
} her through the evening, seated himself by her 
, side—but on her asking him how his friend 


shall do before we go there in the evening. If } Bemson approved of the partner he had recom- 


I did not like Fred so much I would refuse him, 
if it was only to vex her—but I cannot distress 
him so much to vex his mother,’’ and off she 
ran to find her father, and compose her own 
bewildered thoughts. 

And was she right? Alas for the meanness 
of mankind—I must own she was. The over- 
bearing, purse-proud mother of the disinterested 
Frederick heard the news with utter consterna- 
tion. How could she come round gracefully ?— 
how conciliate the haughty little beauty, who 
was now a match and more for her only son? 
Her most prudent course with such a spirit as 
Marian’s, would have been a quiet and kindly 
bearing—but that did not suit her nature, and 
on the evening of the party, when the news had 


; mended to him, he stammered out an explana- 
tion of some sort and took himself off, cursing 
’his unlucky stars that he had offended such an 
$ heiress. 

Marian’s letter to her brother George was 
speedily answered in person, he having go 
leave of absence from West Point—and he 
stayed two weeks at home helping her, as he 
said, to arrange her affairs. That is in reading 
over to her all the letters he had received from 
his friend Hardwicke, which were all variations 
to the same theme—Marian, Marian: in quiz 
zing the beaux that now like butterflies hovered 
around the two wealthy friends, and balking 
them of their handings in and out of carriages, 
saying—* Marian has been used so long to have 
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only me, that she prefers it, and I am quite up 
to the increased responsibility.”” His leave ex- 

pired just as he received a letter from his friend ; 
in New Orleans, saying, ‘‘that he was coming ; 
home at once as he could not stand it any longer, : Ir was a beautiful boudoir. The furniture 
and that if his mother would not consent to his ; was of rose-wood, with blue damask chairs, and 


THE POETESS. 


BY FLORENCE GREY. 








marrying Marian, then he would go to Europe 
and stay until she did.” 

Marian was half inclined to follow George’s 
advice, which was to keep her engagement to 
Frederick a secret some time longer, and so 
punish his mother by rousing her fears of her 
not marrying her son at last. But the plead- 
ings of the lover for the reward of his long at- 
tachment had greater charms for our heroine than 
the amiable desire of tormenting his mother, who, 
though she gained her point in her son’s marrying 
a fortune, stands in great awe of her fair daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

To Marian’s great delight, her prediction con- 
cerning her friend’s lovers came true—she was 
courted by two of the noted fortune followers, 
and would have been by the others but for the 
sudden appearance on the scene of a very fasci- 
nating southerner, to whom it soon appeared the 
young lady had been engaged for some time. 

Our heroine is still in the zenith of her charms, 
a leader of fashion and the most popular woman 
in society. Her especial kindness is extended to 
the pretty and portionless—her own mortifica- 
tions made a deep impression on her, and she is 
ever on the look-out to prevent others, if pos- 
sible, from suffering in the same way. ‘I cannot 
give them all my own good fortune,” she would 
say, ‘but I know where the shoe pinches, and 
how I suffered from being overlooked, and some 
good to others as well as to myself shall result 
from my being so unexpectedly an heiress.”’ 





WORDS OF CHEER. 
BY MES. B. F. THOMAS. 


Br firm and be faithful, 
Desert not the right: 
The brave become bolder, 
The darker the night! 
Then up and be doing, 
Though cowards may fail, 
Thy duty pursuing, 
Dare all, and prevail! 


If scorn be thy portion, 
If hatred and loss, 

If stripes, and if prison, 
Remember the cross ! 

God watches above thee, 
And he will requite : 

Desert those that love thee, 
But never the right! 

a¢° 
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; window draperies of the same delicate hue. An 
; exquisite gothic what-not, that rose half way to 
3 the ceiling, was loaded with books and articles 
$ of wvirtu, which also were distributed about the 
room on little Chinese tea-poys of lacquered 
‘ work inlaid with pearl. A few excellent pictures 
$ hung around. Opposite the door was a book- 
case, stored with richly bound volumes. The 
casements reached to the ground, and opened on 
a velvet lawn, stretching down to a picturesque 
river. It was an apartment, as all confessed, 
where genius and taste sat visibly enthroned. 

The occupant of this little bijou of a boudoir 
was seated at the table, with a port-folio before 
her, in deep thought. She wore a dress of simple 
white cambric, but it was of the finest material, 
and the short sleeves were composed of the richest 
lace. A mourning bracelet on her arm, anda 
delicate pink moss-rose in her bosom formed her 
only ornaments. Her superb black hair flowed 
in natural ringlets down her cheek and over her 
suowy shoulders. A partial melancholy dimmed 
her fine eyes; for even with wealth, genius and 
beauty Ada Beauchamp was unhappy. 

Alas! how often the young heart, by a single 
blow, is laid prostrate, and all its visions of feli- 
city dissipated at once and forever. How often 
in that utter ruin, it learns its own depth and 
power, and finds a sad relief in impassioned 
verse! Thus it had been with Ada. In all the 
fervor and enthusiasm of early childhood, she 
‘ had surrendered her heart to one she thought 
‘ every way worthy of her; and he, in turn, had 
requited her passion. Ada was wealthy and he 
poor; but this was nothing to a generous soul 
like hers. After their vows of eternal constancy 
had been exchanged, Howard Stanhope went to 
Cambridge to enter on the study of the law; and 
for a few months his letters breathed the most 
undying love. But suddenly this ceased, and 
‘ though Ade wrote several times, she received no 
answer, until stung by the neglect, she proudly 
‘ resolved to forget him. A few months Jater she 
; heard of his marriage to a beautiful heiress in 
: Boston. 

But the perfidy of her lover, though it threw 
a gloom over her young life, woke up in her 
talents which else might have lain dormant. 
Too proud to complain to the world, she found 
a solace in breathing her sorrows in verse; and 
tius became, though anonymously, famed and 
loved. There is surely something fascinating 
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in thus winning the sympathy of thousands you 
never saw. And Ada, who at first wrote from 
the instinct of grief, continued to write because 
the well of genius once unlocked, flowed on and 
on, like a clear and perennial spring, released, 
by some sudden convulsion, from the hard, dry 
rock. Often, in society, she heard her praises 
uttered by those, who little dreamed that the 
anonymous and admired poetess was hefore 
them. 

But Ada was not happy. Her young heart 
had received a stroke from which it would not 
speedily recover; for it is ever the case that, in 
disappointments of this character, the refined 
and sensitive suffer the most. From trusting 
too entirely in others, she passed to distrusting 
all. In the world she was known as cold and 
haughty ; it was only in secret that she indulged 
her warm and loving heart. She was now an 
orphan, with but few relatives; and almost 
alone, for on her father’s death, she had retired 
to a secluded cottage on the Susquehannah. 
Yet, in this isolation, she pined for affection. 
How she longed to be loved for herself alone, 
as she once believed she had been loved. 

She had lately published anonymously a volume 
of poems, in which, dimly alluding to the past, 
she had dwelt on her present isolation. The book 
had scarcely been published when she received 
a letter, without date or signature, in which the 
writer said that the poems forcibly reminded him 
of one wh®ifi he had supposed long since dead. 
He implored her to reveal her name, to satisfy 
his doubts, for, said the writer, “ nothing but the 
discovery that you are a different person, will 
convince me that the writer of these poems, and 
her I once so fondly loved, are not the same 
beings. It seems impossible to me that the 
minds of two individuals could be thus similar 
to each other; but it seems still more improbable 
that the events, alluded to, should have happened 
to separate persons.” 

When Ada read this letter, her heart was in a 
flutter of hope; for her first thought was of her 
early lover, and something whispered to her, that 
the letter came from him. But she discarded this 
idea immediately, for he had long Been united 
to another; and the writer of this note was not 
only unmarried, but passionately in love with 
the memory of onedeparted. The circumstance 
‘was a strange one, but on reflection she concluded 
to answer the letter by enclosing her name to the 
writer, as the author of the poems. 

A week had passed since she despatched this 
answer, but the circumstance had strangely im- 
pressed her mind; and she almost daily reflected 
on the singular coincidence by which two minds, 
so distant and unknown to each other, should 
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have this bond of sympathy. She was even now 
thinking of it, and her port-folio lay listlessly in 
her hand, when a carriage drove rapidly to the 
door, and a servant announced that a gentleman, 
who had refused ‘to send up his name, wished 
to see her. Laying aside her port-folio, she re- 
quested him to be shown in, wondering at this 
strange announcement. 

As the door opened, she arose, and saw be- 
fore her a tall and manly person, with a face 
embrowned by a tropic climate, but still emi- 
nently handsome. The stranger stood for a 
moment embarrassed and hesitating: then, ad- 
vancing with a smile, he pronounced her name, 

That smile and the tones of that voice broke 
on Ada like familiar things in a dream. She 
had wondered where she had seen that face, 
but now all was revealed; and staggering back, 
she faintly articulated, 

 Melville—Henry !”? 

** Yes! Ada, it is I,”? exclaimed her old lover, 
rushing forward to support her. Still yours, 
if you will have my love. The instant I re- 
ceived your letter I hastened hither. Some- 
thing told me that my own Ada, and the author 
of these poems, were the same; but I had long 
supposed you dead.” 

At first Ada would have repulsed her lover, 
but weakness prevented her, and now, in these 
words, she heard enough to justify, even one 80 
proud as her, in asking an explanation. 

“You still love me!”? she said, bewildered. 
* You wrote that letter and were never married. 
Oh! Melville, I implore you, remove my uncer 
tainty. Did you not scorn my letters when you 
were at Cambridge?”’ 

Never! never! But listen, Ada. I have 
but lately learned how we were both wronged.” 

Melville’s explanation was listened to breath- 
; lessly by the agitated girl, He had written to 
Ada frequently, but received no replies, and had 
$ since discovered that it was Ada’s step-mother, 
} who, disliking Melville and wishing Ada to marry 
; her own son, had intercepted and destroyed their 
mutual letters. This Melville had lately learned 
from a servant formerly in her employ. But, at 
the time he fell a victim to her plot. Angry at 
what he thought Ada’s fickleness, he had ac- 
cepted an offer to go to China, and abandoned 
the study of the law. Prior to this, and in the 
first moments of his pique against Ada, he had 
paid some attentions to a young lady in Boston, 
and it was his pretended marriage to this person 
that appeared in the papers, inserted there by 
Ada’s step-mother. 

As Ada and this parent had parted after her 
father’s death, in consequence of the persecution 
she suffered from Mrs. Beauchamp, who wished 
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her to marry a son by a former marriage, Ada 
fully corroborated, in her own mind, the truth 
of Melville’s story, and all was at once forgiven. 

Ada is now a happy wife and mother; but she 
still finds time to employ the talents heaven be- 
stowed on her. 


FAREWELL WORDS, 
ADDRESSED TO A SCHOOL FRIEND. 


Fare thee well, dearest one, since we must sever; 

Fare thee well, fare thee well, e’en if forever. 

Forth from thine eyelids tear-drops are starting, 

Dearest one—dearest one, sad is our parting. 

Ne’ermore to gaze on thy dearly loved face, 

Evermore too to find vacant thy place, 

Such is my fate now, and henceforth to be, 

Lonely must be my life, love, without thee. 

Thou to a distant and now art departing, 

Where thy loved kindred with joy’s tears upstarting, 

Shali welcome their darling one back to her home, 

And rejoice that no more from their hearth she will 
roam. 

Yet thou wilt often miss one from thy side, 

Whose words of endearment thou never did’st chide, 

Thou in her heart wert the dearest and best, 

Theré was thine image, an idolized guest, 

A visitor welcomed with love warm and true, 

Whose glance asked affection and love-words as due. 

Take thou her blessing as forth on thy way 

Thou goest—each moment is short’ning thy stay— 

Thou hast a life song, yet, dear, to sing, 

Oh! may that song, love, with music-tones ring; 

Thou hast a pathway onward to wend, 

E’er may bright flowers adorn it, sweet friend. 

Now let me gather thee close to my heart, 

Now let me press thy lip, oh! must we part! 

Once let me whisper thou still must be dear, 

Though we may never more meet on this sphere— 

Then listen—for from my lips how like a knell! 

Cometh these saddest words, ‘‘ dearest—farewell!” 

L. H. 


MY WIFE AND CHILD. 


Like “heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb,” 
Mother and child—how beauteous they appear! 
The self-same brow, and eyes divinely calm, 
Blossom and bud! and both most strangely dear: 
Oh! may ye low, sweet angels, guard me here. 
Life were a weary thing, if I alone, 
Were called to struggle through its storm and gloom, 
But ye, like sudden radiance round me thrown, 
Sustain the soul, and all the dark illume. 
There is a holy mystery in such ties; 
They scatter blessings, like a flowering tree; 
And fit us, by sweet chastening, for the skies, 
Leading us gently thither, as did he 
Who led -young children once in Galilee. A. 
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THE AUTUMN TIME. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


ARgE not the seasons of the year more beautiful 
with us than in other climates of the globe? But 
is not AUTUMN most beautiful ? With its gorgeous 
forests and its luscious fruits—with its woodland 
music and its skies of Italy—with its crimson 
mornings and its varied sunsets—with its nights 
of glory and its days of cloudless beauty—oh! 
what is like autumn, the monarch of the year? 

There is something beautiful in the opening of 
sprinc. .The bleak, blustering winds of March 
have scarcely died away, and the snows are just 
melted from the hollows, and in the valleys, 
when the warm rains of April come on, turning 
the roads into quagmires, but sprinkling the 
brown hill-sides all over with a most delicious 
verdure. The sky too is often fretful and 
peevish—but then again how freshly bright, 
when the sun, which has only stolen out at 
intervals during the long winter months, bursts 
forth after the storm subsides, like the effulgent 
armor of a god, glistening upon every rain-drop 
in the grass—gilding stream, and mount, and 
forest with his dazzling rays, and covering the 
whole earth as with the glory of the Highest. 
And then perchance on the next morning thé 
wind will come out whistling from the keen 
north-west, and before noon the light feathery 
snow flakes will float down from the sky, the 
last tokens of departing winter—and even as 
they touch the ground melt on the humid soil. 
As evening draws on the dark, purple, battle- 
mented clouds, mottled all over the wide face 
of heaven will slowly lift from the west, and 
for one moment, ere he sinks to rest, the sun 
will stream forth over the landscape, flinging a 
halo of effulgence over earth, and painting the 
western firmament with a thousand glorious 
dyes. Ever changing, ever varied April!— 
fickle, inconstant April—yet how surpassingly 
beautiful! And then there is May, leading on 
the velvet footed hours, with its bright sun- 
shine, its lute-like wind, its refreshing per- 
fumes, its forests putting on their verdure, its 
streams singing like a young girl in very glad- 
ness, and its thousand beautiful things, such as 
no pen can describe, and which can only be 
equalled in that far off country where the sun 
shines forever, and the verdure never fades from 
beside the rivers of light, encircling the throne 
of God. And how silently June—our June— 
and not an Engiish one, for there the seasons are 
far ahead of ours, comes stealing on, breathing 
its odor of flowers, like a balm upon our souls. 
And all through the long, long hours the birds 
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are returning to us from the glowing south, 
singing their old, accustomed lays beneath our 
window. 
‘They come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 


From the palms that wave ay the Indian sky, 
From the myrtle of glowing Araby.” 


And not a morning passes without our hearts 
leaping at the merry tones we have heard so 
often before, as we welcome back some new 
songster to his ancient grove. Ah! these are 
delicious hours. There is a freshness in every 
thing around. It is the season of love. We 
can linger for hours in companionship with 
some dear being, and know not the passing of 
time, unless it is as sweetest dream of happy 
slumber. We can take her hand in our own and 
wander forth into the. fields, with the flowers 
smiling before us at every step, the low voiced 
rivulet leaping like a boy at play, the wouds 
rustling pleasantly as the wind tosses their ver- 
dure aloft, and the birds hopping across our 
path, or shooting past upon the wing, and all 
the while carolling a thousand songs, until the 
very sky seems liquid with their music—aye! 
and we can do all this and never think that 
we are in this sorrowing world, so bright and 


beautiful, and unlike daily, common life, is ° 


everything around us. 


“Oh! the merry May hath pleasant hours, 
And dreamily they glide, 
As if they floated like the leaves 
Upon a silver tide— 
The trees are full of crimson buds, 
And the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music 
Like a tune with pleasant words.” 


And then for summer with its golden har- 
vests, and its stilly heats! Is there not beauty 
there? Ay! beauty as of Arcadia, or Tempe, 
or Calypso’s isle. There is the cool breath of 
morning, and the hushed sultriness of noon- 
day, and the deep quietude of evening—and 
with all these, is not summer glorious with 
beauty? How through the long, sultry after- 
noon, when not a breath ruffles the glassy 
wave, we love to lie upon the borders of 
some quiet lake, beneath an overhanging tree, 
dreaming of poetry, and listlessly watching the 
passing of the voiceless hours. Not a sound is 
heard except the lazy rustle of a leaf, or the 
sough of some stone thrown idly into the wave. 
But as evening comes on there wakes around 
us untold music. The hum of insects, and the 
gentle ripple of waters come to our ears dis- 
tinctly, with a clear, silvery sound, like a far- 
off vesper bell. The lowing of the cattle; the 
twittering of birds in the hedges; the whispering 
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choral anthem of the stars swell out, until the 
soul is wafted from earth, and lapt into elysium. 

But summer has sublimity as well as beauty. 
Often in the deep hush of the sultry noonday 
there will gather a little speck on the horizon, 
which, gradually extending to the zenith, soon 
blackens the whole firmament with sulphurous 
clouds. As the ominous masses of vapor come 
rolling up the sky, a deep, mysterious darkness 
gradually covers the face of nature. The giant 
trees stand motionless in the twilight, not a leaf 
stirring on the awful silence. Everything looks 
sombre and foreboding. From time to timea 
low, rumbling sound is heard as of a far-off sea, 
and then again all relapses into the stillness of 
the grave. Suddenly a roar is heard in the 
forest; it rolls nearer and nearer; the boughs 
of the old trees toss in agony; the wind rushes 
by, groaning, whistling, shrieking; and clouds of 
dust, eddying aloft, are whirled far away in the 
embraces of the hurricane, until the whole fir- 
mament is covered with a lurid hue, as thongh 
the earth was on fire beneath, and the great day 
of judgment had come. It ceases and all is still 
once more. Then a few rain-drops patter heavily 
to the ground; and anon, with a rushing sound 
the tempest is upon us. The lightning streams 
across the firmament, the thunder crashes aloft 
and rattles down the sky, and the forest lifts up 
its ery of agony in the arms of the torturing 
whirlwind. For one instant everything glares 
out with a sudden light, fiercer than that of a 
furnace, and then a darkness, as deep and awful 
as that of the day of doom, and in which every 
thing swims before the eye, falls upon us. Flash 
follows flash, and bolt upon bolt bursts on high. 
The earth staggers—the heavens reel—the very 
deep trembles at the voice of God. The moun- 
tains—if mountains there are—seem clothed 
with a majesty more terrible than leviathan. 
Night shrouds us while still the elemental strife 
continues. 

- “Far along, 

copeltnn hve tharos! Hot frees see ines slooh 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 


And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud! 


And this is in the night :—most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! et me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far dglight— 

A J he tempest and of “thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ’tis black——’ 


But of all seasons of the year give us AauTUMN— 
rich, blushing, luscious autumn—with its golden 
fruitage, its Indian summer, its thousand deli- 
cious harmonies. Then it is that we feel our 


music of the evening wind, and by and bye the ' existence. There is something in the decay of 
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everything around us; in the fall of the leaf, the 
fading of the verdure, the drooping of the wild 
flowers; in the blustering skies of to-day, and 
the returning glory of to-morrow, which assures 
us of the certainty of our own being, and its 
capability of defying the agents which spread 
ruin all around us. The flower may wither in 


destroys the plant scathes us not. We walk, 


in the proud consciousness of superiority. 


The golden days of September usher in the , 
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the orchard—and hush! to the nuts rattling on 
the frosty ground, and the gleesome shout of the 
school-boys, as they burst through the crack- 
ling copse. There are sportsmen down in the 
old woods, for we have heard their guns for an 
hour’s time, and if you follow them there, you 


_ will hear the rush of the rabbit through the 
the north wind’s breath, but neither hurricane » 
nor tempest has power over us. The frost that | 


thicket, or the whistling flight of the wood 
pigeon overhead. Was that twig falling at 


, your feet thrown down by some mischievous 
amid universal ruin, free, fearless and untouched, | 


squirrel? Lo! there he sits, high on yon time- 
crowned oak, with his feathery tail curled up 
along his back, leisurely munching a nut, his 


autumn, but it is not September that we love. | teeth cracking against the shell with a low, dis- 
There are fruits in every orchard—songs in tinct sound, like the falling of moonlit waters. 
every grove—bright skies still overhead—and ; Down in that copse there is a rustling under the 
merry parties of innocent young maidens trip- | leaves, and a flock of startled partridges, run- 
ping laughingly over meadow and mead. But ; ning swiftly across the glade, disappears under 
there is a coolness in the atmosphere, and a } the neighboring brush, while a young pointer 
dampness in the evening air telling that summer ; dog trots out into the light, already repenting 
is over, without any of that rich autumnal glory ; his wantonness, in rousing the covey prema- 
on hill and valley, which flings such a beauty ; turely. And now the woods echo with a shot 
over the latter months of the season. Bluster- } —another and another follows—and here, even 
ing days appear occasionally until the equinox ; at our feet, have fallen two of the fated birds. 
sets in, and then for awhile stern winter seems ; They quiver a moment in the agonies of death, 





to have regained his supremacy. But it isnot ; and then all is over with them forever. 


long before the warm days return, and summer 
is once more seemingly in our midst. A few 
such changes, however, and the season settles 
down into autumn. The grapes hang in purple 
clusters from the boughs—the corn-huskers go 
forth singing to the harvest—the school-boys 
hie away to the chesnut woods—and whirring 
through the uplands, the pheasants incite the 
eager sportsman on, and tell that autumn is at 
hand. And hush! is that a whisper in the forest, 
low-wailing among the melancholy trees? Now 
it rises clear and swelling on the ear, and now 
sinks away in mournfulcadence. It is the voice 
of Autumn. 

“Hark! through the dim woods dying, 

ith a moan, 
Faintly the winds are sighing— 
Summer’s gone!” 

Who but Mrs. Norton could have written 
thus?—since the death of Mrs. Hemans, the 
queen of song. Alas! that this sweetness, so 
melancholy and heart-subduing, should have 
been purchased by both with the same blighted 
hopes, and desolated happiness. 

It is the middle of October, and already the 
last leaves of autumn are strewing the earth at 
every zephyr. The forests far and wide are 
dyed in a thousand colors, and not a tree re- 
tains its summer hue, except the dark pine, 
and the melancholy cedar. The hill-sides are 
brown once more—the fields are furrowed and 
verdureless---the golden fruit has vanished from 











There was a light rain fell yesterday afternoon, 


and everything looks fresh and beautiful; while 


here and there among the grass by the river side 
there are innumerable gem-like rain-drops glis- 
, tening in the sun. If it were only cloudy what 
a day it would be for shooting wild-ducks! You 
may go out upon the bay, at such a time, in your 


; light gunning skiff disguised with rushes, and idly 
floating in mid-current, select the choicest of the 
$ 


flocks flying overhead, until your arm fairly tires 
with the sport; and then, when wearied of such 
slaughter, you may hoist your tiny sail and scud 
back to the mainland, with the wind roaring 
vainly in pursuit, as shooting onward in your 
arrowy career, your mast bends low to the hori- 
zon, and the water bubbles sparkling over your 
gunwale. It is pleasant thus to skimalong. It 
is pleasant to see the long marsh waving beneath 
the tempest as you pass—to hear the chafed 
surges dashing in foam-wreaths on the spongy 
banks—to watch the cut-water sailing on the 
wind, or cleaving the ruffled surface of the deep 
*—and more than all to feel the exhiliration of 
your own spirits in the bracing breeze, and amid 
the wild, wintry scenery of our Atlantic sea 
coast. 

It is almost mid-night. The stars are out, 
spangling the firmament, but there is no moon 
as yet in the cloudless sky. The shadows of 
the dim old woods are lying deep on glade and 
upland, with a weird solemnity as though it 





were, as olden legends tell, an hour for mystic 











rites. Even now a misty object is stealing out 
from the covert of yon dreamy copse—but no! 
it was only a fleeting shadow, or a phantasy of 
the brain. But hush! what plaintive lay is that, 
rising solemnly upon the air with a low, sad ca- 
dence, like the murmur of a wind-harp on the 
night, now swelling rich and full upon the ear, 
and now dying fainter and fainter away with a 
soft, tremulous harmony, as though an angel had 
whispered from the skies? Hush !—again, and 
again, and again. There is nothing to be seen 
from the window but the dark forest enveloped 
in mysterious gloom—the hill-side slumbering 
in the star-light—the little rivalet murmuring 
softly on its way—and beyond, field on field, 
stretching on into the shadowy distance, with 
here and there a strip of woodland crossing their 
surface, or a white tenement peeping out from 
amidst a few old solitary household trees. But 
no voice is heard. Yet whether fancy or not, 
again and yet again that sound swells out on 
the ear. It comes not from the dim woo.llands 
to the left—it floats not from the well known 
rocks in the meadows—it is neither a ripple from 
the little bridge, nor the how] of a watch-dog from 
afar—but it rises now here now there, swelling 
out and then dying away, but ever in the air, 
as if myriads of unseen spirits floating on eriel 
wings, were singing their vesper anthems around 
us. And do the dead then visit the earth? Oh! 
man what knowest thou? Why are these un- 
known harmonies—why is this strange awe when 
alone at midnight—why this yearning for we 
know not what, when gazing over a moonlit 
landscape, or up at the illimitible stars, unless 
it is that the early lost are communing silently 
with our hearts, and drawing us, by these mys- 
terious links, to their own high and holy con- 
verse? There is a spell upon us we cannot else 
account for. There is a deep, silent awe in our 
bosoms which is not of mortal birth. We feela 
hush upon the heart as though the shadow of a 
seraph’s wing was there; and one by one rise up 
before us, in melancholy sweetness, the familiar 
faces of friends long since departed. We hear 
their voices thrilling onevery nerve. There they 
come—the young, the gay, the beautiful—the 
gray-haired patriarch, and his early love— passing 
before us in shadowy procession, but as fresh and 
life-like as when in health we last beheld them. 


**Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator?” 


The Inp1an sumMER !—the festal day of autumn 
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;}—lo! how beautiful it comes, over hill and 
stream and dale, with the proud tread of a con- 
queror, and the purple mantle of a king. It 
comes, with a circlet of gold on every mountain 
top, and showers of ruby leaves falling, like 
jewels, around its path. The skies, for weeks, 
are without a cloud, vying with those of Italy, in 
their brightest seasons. Every breeze is laden 
with fragrance, every woodland is decked with 
richness, every day declines amid splendors sur- 
passed only by an archangel’s triumph. 

A Sabbath walk in the country is always holy 
—but what is like a Sabbath walk on a quiet 
afternoon in the Indian summer? You may go 
out at such a time, along the banks of some 
romantic stream, drinking in beauty at every 
step, and dreaming that you are already wan- 
dering beside the rivers of light. You may hear 
the wind rustling with a low music among the 
branches—and see the precipices covered all 
over with scarlet, and purple, and gold, and 
here and there with the richest green—and you 
may see the sunlight glistening with its mellow 
glow upon the bald tops of the hills, or dancing 
with a changing, flashing brilliancy amid the 
spray of a waterfall—and all the while, whether 
gazing or listening, you will find around you the 
all-pervading presence of the great I am, who 
has woke this beauty into life, and made the 
whole landscape to join in an universal Sabbath 
hymn. And as you walk amid this dreamy quiet 
you will hear, perhaps, the voices of children 
singing in the woods, than which what can be 
more beautiful, or more like that heaven of 
which their innocence is so sweet a type? 
Hark! we hear it now—that liquid and melting 
hymn, floating clear across the silence, far down 
in the old, still woods. And now they cease. 
And by and bye their merry laughter rings across 
the landscape. Pure and happy innocents!— 
well may joyousness and songs of heaven pour 
together from your gladsome throats. 

But winTER—stern, old gray-beard—have we 
forgotten thee? There is a grandeur about thy 
hoary brow, covered with its centuries of snow, 
and thy beard all spangled with diamond-like 
icicles, which cannot be forgot. The summer 
is a young bride, glowing with warmest blushes, 
and the autumn is that bride, in all her matronly 
loveliness—and they are very, very beautiful. 
But thou art of a different order of spirits. 
Thine it is to ride upon the northern whirlwind 
—to blight the flowers before thy path, to lock 
the streams in icy fetters, and to sound thine 
anthem, like a choral symphony, through the 
dim old mysterious woods. 

The coming on of winter is like the approach 





of age. It steals upon us so insensibly that the 
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first we know of its approach, is in feeling the 
frost shuddering along our limbs. We go to 
bed at night with a warm, south breeze playing 
through the casement, and almost tempting us 
to wander forth into the moonlight; but on 
awaking in the morning, the atmosphere feels 
so chilly that we walk toward the window, 
and lo! the whole landscape appears without, 
covered, as if by magic, with a vesture of snow, 
whiter than the mantle of a bride, and purer 
than an angel’s smile. We hear the keen blast 
whistling around the chimnies, or howling in 
the barn-yard, or roaring amid the forest like 
the voice of the ever-sounding sea. We see 
below, the snow-bird, hopping around the win- 
dow to pick up perchance acrumb. The cattle 
stand, huddled close, beneath the sheltered shed ; 
and even while we look our breath freezes on 
the window pane, and we know that wINTER Is 
HERE! 

And a merry, merry old chap he is. How we 
love to hear the rabbit patter over the hard- 
crusted snow, as with gun in hand, we rouse 
him from his nest at break of day—and how we 
love to gaze upon the skaters, gliding like spirits 
in the moonlight, as they hold their mystic revels 
on the quiet lake. And then, too, the sleighers 
with merry shout and jingling bells—the gay 
parties sliding among skeleton trees—and more 
than all, the quiet, holy happiness of the do- 
mestic fire-side, with the one, sitting beside us 
as for years she has sat, and yet never seeming, 
amid all the sorrows which God has chastened 
us with, to be one whit less beautiful than when 
we first won her to our hearth. We can see 
her eyes even now—mild and blue, and heavenly 
—swimming with unbidden tears, as she lays 
her hand upon the golden tresses of her last 
born, and tells her of her other sister, long since 
removed above, hymning songs of glory with 
her infant voice, and joining in the Hallelujahs 
of the blest around the great white throne. Yes! 
—she tells her thus of that little one, until our 
eyes grow dim with tears, and we almost fancy 
we can hear that dear one’s voice, “‘far above 
singing.” 

But hark!—what sound was that? Is it the 
howling of the wind, or the deep voice of the 
angry earthquake? The golden-haired little one, 
nestling closer to her mother’s side, with parted 
lips and cheek of marble, looks affrighted at the 
door. Hark!—it comes again. It is not the 
thunder—it is not the ocean surge—it is not the 
reeling earthquake, but it is the deep roar of the 
awakening tempest, whirling the snow along the 
waste, and lifting up its terrific trumpet-blast 
across thesky. God help poverty, if it be abroad 
to-night! 
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‘Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these.” 


But Lear, though grand, must yield the palm 
to one usually feebler, but in this single instance 
far, far superior. Who can forget the wintry, 
belated traveller of Thomson? We never read 
his fate without tears welling to our eyes. 


‘* As thus the snows arise; and foul, and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air: 
In his own loose revolving folds, the swain 
Disastered stands; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow. 

How sinks his soul ! 
What black despair, what sorrow fills his heart? 
When for the dusky spot which fancy feigned, 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blessed abode of man; 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

And down he sinks, 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death; 
Mix’d with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm; 
In vain his little ape tig) wc out, 
Into the mingling storm, mae | their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes; shuts up sense: 
And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse 
Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast.” 


But it is not winter. It is Autumn, and the 
hour of one has come. Silence reigns throughout 
the house. The voices of our many friends are 
hushed in sleep, and the breathing of the ong 
slumbering before us, is calm and peaceful as 
the wanderer’s dream of home. One milk-white 
arm is thrown carelessly over the fair dear head, 
the fingers half hidden amid the golden hair, 
which, lying in massy tresses on the brow, 
seems, as it were, a glory of sunlight crowning 
that seraphic countenance, while a stray lock 
stealing down the cheek, and trembling in every 
breath, lies, like a fluttering dove, upon that 
pure, unsullied bosom. The long, dark lashes 
closing over that eye of blue, dim not but only 
veil its look of confidence and love. The rosy 
lips are just parted the smallest space imagi- 
nable, while a smile lingers around them as 
though a vision of heaven was flitting by her 
sleep, or songs no ear hath heard were floating 
in harmony around her. 


‘°T is her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus.” 


Sweet lily! How purity itself is outshone in 
thy presence. 
Farewell! 
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MARRYING FOR LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “*THE HAPPY MARRIAGE,” 
‘ELLEN MAURICE,” ETC. 


**We LL, Harry, I suppose it will not be long 
before you are married? You have now found 
a girl suited to your taste, and it will be an easy 
matter to settle all preliminaries and be made 
one before summer.”’ 

“‘T am pretty sure, Charles, that you are not 
in earnest. To speak of marrying in such a 
trifling way! When I marry, it shall be to one 
I love, and > 

‘*But you do love Mary pretty desperately. 
And, moreover, she loves you. And those who 
are acquainted with you both, agree that your 
marriage would be a most excellent match. 
Why not long ago, when I was speaking with 
Miss Dawson, her very intimate, and, I believe, 
confidential friend, she told me that she should 
be glad to see the marriage take place, but could 
not just then spare Mary’s company. Every 
body seems to take an interest in her, and then 
for you to tell me you will marry one you love! 
Who else is that but Mary? You only confirm 
my suspicions.” 

“Charles, I believe you to be one of my best 
friends. Certainly my only confidential friend. 
You know my pecuniary condition, and when 
you spoke to me I was in a serious mood, 
and disposed to speak of marriage as a serious 
matter. I appreciate your kindness; but rest 
assured, that if I ever get married, it will not 
be for some years to come. I love Mary too 
well to marry her now, should she be foolish 
enough to accept my offer. That offer shall 
not be made till I am able, with my heart and 
hand, to give her a comfortable home.” 

* Just what I should do,” thought Charles to 
himself. 

But he was determined to fathom his friend’s 
mind fully, and still continued the conversation. 

“You can give her a loving heart, and a wil- 
ling pair of hands, and what more will a girl 
want?” 

**Oh! I can give those to her without being 
married. I can love her, and do, and will, and 
yet that does not oblige me to marry her at once. 
Come, come,” said Henry, desiring to turn the 
conversation. ‘You have not yet convinced 
me of the necessity of being married.”’ 

**You believe she loves you. I will not deny 
it. But is there not a possibility that she might 
love some one else ?”” 

Charles meant to tease his friend alittle. But 
Henry had too much good sense to suffer such a 
question to disburb him. He replied. 
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“I think you put the question too severely, 
She might, to be sure; but then I wouldn’t want 
her for a wife. If she were my wife, she might 
love another, but in neither case do I think she 
would! This is why I love her: for her virtue, 
kindness, and undeviating affection. I can read 
these in every look, in every word and action, 
She is not so very beautiful; but she has a 
sweet smile that is sunshine to my soul; eyes 
beaming with love and kindness; words that are 
like pearls of great price’ falling from her ruby 
lips; a mind as pure and unsullied as her snow- 
white brow—that can expand with mine, and 
contemplate the visible manifestations of Divine 
Providence—that can imagine, like the poet, the 
obscure, yet even glorious and resplendent reali- 
ties of a hidden world. This can only be done 
by a virtuous, a pious, heavenly mind. This is 
she whom I love! Do you think I would dare 
link my sorrow, misery, poverty and worthless- 
ness with such acreature? Do you know me? 
I think you do, and you will at once admit that 
course isright. Her happiness, next to my hope 
of heaven, is now the first object of my exist- 
ence. And not until Providence blesses me (and 
I pray for such blessings only for her sake) with 
the means, will I think of marriage. If, after 
that, misfortunes come, she can endure them 
with heroic Christian fortitude. Then I would 
be exonerated in my own mind, and could not 
accuse myself of having knowingly brought to 
sorrow one, who should only live to be supremely 
happy !”” 

**Give me your hand, Henry. I find your 
mind, as I always have found it, is pure and 
noble. I admire your principles, and feel as- 
sured that He who ‘blesses the upright in heart’ 
will not neglect you. I know your mind full 
well. Mary loves you, and in her centres your 
happiness. To win her honorably and give her 
a comfortable home, and a warm, loving heart 
she deserves, is your ambition. You aim well, 
and will win the prize !”’ 

Henry grasped his hand in friendship. He 
could not speak. His heart was full. Real 
gratitude cannot fully be expressed in words. 
Ah! ’tis bliss to have a faithful friend. 

We must now turn back and give the kind 
reader some information respecting Henry Bar- 
ton and his love for Mary. 

He was the only son of a man, who had once 
been one of the wealthiest merchants of the 
) city. At the age of sixty-five, however, he be- 
came a bankrupt, through the perfidy of others, 
and was compelled to quit the splendid mansion 
in which, for many years, he had resided. He 





fixed his abode in a small house, the rent of 
: which he expected to pay through his son Henry. 
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It was hard for him to deny himself the luxuries, 
in which from his youth he had indulged. This, 
together with the cares of his family and his re- 
duced condition, pressed so severely upon his 
mental and physical energies that in a few years 
he was taken by the welcome hand of death to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 

He left behind a lone widow, who, for a 
time, struggled against the unpropitious course 
of events. She, however, survived her husband 
only for a few years. Henry was left alone in 
the world. Former friends and acquaintances 
forsook him, for now that his means would no 
longer permit him to share in their extravagance 
as in former years, they regarded him as a trou- 
blesome, unwelcome companion. 

This gave him little anxiety; but he was in 
love; engaged to one with whom the reader is 
already acquainted. All his visions of happi- 
ness were, for a time, dispelled by these sad 
reverses, and, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was compelled to start afresh in business—to 
undergo the same toil and anxiety which he had 
calculated would be over long ere this period. 
When he sought employment he could find none, 
which to him was in the least satisfactory. He 
became sad and desponding and resolved to leave 
his friends, and one to whom he applied a much 
dearer appellation, to seek prosperity in a distant 
city. 

A few months after the death of his mother, 
he received a communication from a firm in 
New York, with which his father in more pros- 
perous days had been connected in business, 
offering him a situation as assistant book-keeper, 
preparatory to filling the place of the first clerk, 
who was to leave for Europe in a few months. 
He at once resolved to embrace this offer. 

Mary, his affianced bride, was the first to whom 
he made known his determination. They had 
loved each other long and well, and the thought 
of a separation, for a time, bereft Mary of her 
senses. Her face was the picture of distress. 
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A thousand fears for his safety—and that she } 


might be forgotten—at once rushed upon her 
imagination. Her cheeks were pale as death; 
her lips colorless and parted, exposing her 
clenched teeth. Her eyes were riveted upon 
him, as though she would read his very soul. 
Both for a while remained silent and immovea- 
ble. Mary knew his poverty, and the peculiar 
delicacy of his mind, and she almost fancied his 
os was to tear himself from her, and forget 
er. 

Henry was the first to break the painful 
silence with his affectionate and impassioned 
words, 

“* My dear Mary, oh! why thus yield to gloomy 
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and unfounded fears? Do you doubt my love 
—my constancy? Can I ever so forget my 
own and your happiness as to break the solemn 
engagement I have made with you?” 

No, no; I believe you. But oh, Henry— 
why I cannot tell—I feel an unaccountable 
foreboding of some sad event. Say you will 
stay with me—will not leave me!’, 

*¢ But, my dear, consider what you ask. I do 
not desire to leave you for my benefit, but rather 
for your own. It will pain me exceedingly to 
part with you even for awhile, and I shall never 
be happy till I return. It is for your sake that 
I desire to leave this place—say that you will 
consent to my departure.”” 

He stopped for awhile. Agitating thoughts 
flashed through his bewildered mind. The grief 
of the fair young girl was more than he could 
endure, and in anguish of spirit he was about to 
give way to her request. 

“If you doubt my love,’ he said, ‘if, after 
the assurances I have given, you still dread to 
part with me, I will stay !” 

This generous offer made Mary ashamed of 
her momentary selfishness. Henry was willing 
to sacrifice everything to her—should she be less 
devoted ? 

**No, no,” she said, ** go, and God bless you!”? 
Tears prevented her saying more. : 

Henry soothed her, and expatiated on the 
advantages of his absence, so that Mary soon 
became fully reconciled to the separation. She 
knew that it was only for her sake he left her, 
and that, if the special Providence of God did 
not interfere, he would return and bestow upon 
her his hand and heart. This was all she asked. 
Riches she coveted not; nay, she regarded them 
in many instances rather a carse than a blessing. 
Her tears ceased. The heaving sighs no longer 
escaped her agitated bosom—and, as she looked 
fondly upon her lover, she smiled—ah! happy 
was he—she smiled approvingly upon him. He 
understood that lingering look, and in the ecstacy 
of the moment he pressed her to his heart. And 
now the thought of parting grieved only him. A 
tear which stood in his eye was hastily dashed 
aside, and the lovers were calm, contented and 
happy, forgetting the sorrows of a separation, 
and looking forward to a felicitous meeting. 

I will not detain the reader with a deseription 
of the parting. Suffice it to say, Mary mani- 
fested a confidence and attachment to Henry, 
which endeared her to him more than all the 
caresses and flattering words which she had 
spoken in the days of his prosperity. Adversity 
is the true test of attachment! 

Every week brought Mary a full, closely 
written letter. How eagerly she read them 
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may be divined by those who have been in 
similar situations. It was the most delightful 
task Henry had, to write out his thoughts to 
her he loved, knowing the pleasure which their 
perusal afforded her. And he was thrice happy 
in being able to communicate, in every letter, 
renewed indications of prosperity in his career. 
In three months he became principal book- 
keeper, and by assiduity and attention he ac- 
quired the esteem of the firm under which he 
served, which was daily increasing its business. 
Thoughts even were entertained of sending 
Henry to his own city, to open an establishment 
in connection with the New York firm. 

About four months after Henry had commu- 
nicated this intelligence to Mary, she received a 
Jetter from a gentleman in Manilla, from which 
she learned that a rich uncle of hers had died and 
bequeated all his property toher. The writer en- 
gaged to secure it for a reasonable compensation. 

The project of the firm with which Henry 
was connected was put into execution. Henry’s 
prospects were now highly promising, and his 
friend Charles urged upon him more than ever 
the propriety of being married. Mary’s consent 
was easily obtained. Henry was at once pos- 
sessed of all he desired, and both were happy in 
the consciousness that their constancy had been 
well tried and proved unchangeable. Henry only 


regretted that his father and mother did not live ; 


to share his happiness. He often said, 

«¢ Mary and I love each other all the better for 
our resolution not to marry until better times. 
God helps those who help themselves, but to 
court poverty by a hasty and rash marriage is 
sinful. Let those who love determine to suc- 
ceed, and wait in patience. Providence, in his 
own good time, will make all right.” 


THERE IS A BETTER LAND. 


Respectfully Dedicated to the Rev. George Diehl, of 
Easton, Pa. 


BY CHARLES H. GARBER. 


Beyonp Time’s sea there is a better land, 

All praise to Him whose ever gracious hand 

Has scattered, e’en upon life’s barren strand, 

Some objects of delight; 

Some flowers of softer climes, luxuriant to the sight. 


Who has not felt, e’en in life’s brighter hour, 

Amid delights, who has not felt a power 

Within the soul, telling its wish to tower 

To better, truer joy; 

To Freedom bnundless still, and bliss without alloy? 


A thousand hopes by Time unsatisfied ; 
A thousand longings still ungratified, 
Prayers and desires unceasingly denied, 

















Till the soul pants to fly 
Where endless are its joys, long as Eternity. 


Delusive smiles of earthly happiness, 

Unmeaning dreams sleeps senseless hours to bless: 
Who e’er awoke, in earthly joys caress, 

But to lie down at eve 

In sorrow’s arms to suffer, sigh, complain and grieve? 


*T is even so—how dark would be the morrow, 

How drear this world, so full of sin and sorrow, 
Could not life’s wanderer some bright promise borrow 
From Hope’s enchanted wand, 

Telling the sinking soul—there is a Better Land. 


It may be that but few longing aspire 

To that high state: ambition may desire 

But Tifne’s poor praise; yet hope’s unquenched fire 

Lives in the humblest soul, 

And sometimes lights the way to freedom’s promised 
goal. 


And when ’t would burst its fetters as the soul 

Soars to that height beyond Time’s mean control; 

Thus would it speak as freedom’s longings roll, 

Fiercely, beyond command, 

‘Vain hopes, poor world, farewell, I seek a Better 
Land.” 


For this we hope, and love, and live, and die: 

For this we dare Time’s ocean-mystery, 

Oh! who would launch his bark on life’s rough sea, 
To heave, and toss, and sigh, 

Did not the soul’s sweet home beyond its surges lie? 


Oh! wherefore bear the ills which life beset? 

Why ever dry the tear-drops of regret? 

When those we love and never can forget 

In our embraces die, 

And from our arms removed, on earth’s cold bosom lie. 


There is a Better Land—to Thee, oh! God 

Be all the praise, heap, heap, oh! earth thy sod, 
On all I love high, never to be trod, 

Grief, pain and death, I stand 

Upon this hope, and smile—there is a Better Land. 





TWILIGHT. 
BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Now slow the mellow day declines; 
And in the glowing west, 

Among the clouds a city shines, 
In gorgeous splendors drest : 

Tower and palace there appear, 
And dome and temple fair; 

A thousand turrets high uprear 
That city in the air. 


*T is o’er, no more the picture glows, 
A pall drops down the sky; 

The ev’ning breeze more chilly blows, 
The shadowy woodlands sigh : 

The lowing kine, the twitt’ring bird, 
The farmer’s cheering call, 

The bleating flocks no more are heard; 
And silence hushes all. 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 
BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“T swear ’tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble lovers in content, 
Than be perk’d up in glittering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 
Kine Henry THE Eicuru. 


Tuere was a kingly revel in the palace of old 
Westminster—that stately pile whose walls had 
so often resounded to the mirth of Bluff King 
Henry and his court. A partition had been torn 
away, throwing the broad, deep hall of avidience 
and the king’s bed chamber into one vast room, 
thus blending the sumptuous furniture of two 
distinct apartments into one gorgeous scene. 

The high ceilings of that which was properly 
the hall of audience, was surrounded by cornices 
of carved oak, polished almost to the blackness 
of ebony, and heavily dashed with gold. The 
entire walls were hung with tapestry, not allowed 
to fall loosely from the cornices in the usual 
fashion, but each compartment fitted into a 
vast formel or frame of oak, gilded and richly 
carved, thus taking the effect of so many splen- 
didly wrought pictures set within the wall; for 
each compartment represented a different sub- 
ject, and all were glowing fresh and gorgeous as 
they had just been imported from the nunneries 
of France. Along the frame work that separated 
each of the tapestried formels were ranged mas- 
sive silver sconces, crowded with wax candles 
that scattered a blaze of light over the glowing 
walls; the benches of azure and gold ranged 
along them, and the richly arrayed courtiers 
that crowded the room, some reposing upon the 
benches, others dancing to the martial music 
that burst from an orchestra at the lower end of 
the hall, and others crowding in groups around 
the dias on which King Henry sat with his 
Queen Catharine of Arragon. 

A right kingly and noble sight was King Henry 
and his queen, as they sat in regal state among 
their courtiers that evening. The dias which 
they occupied was placed where the partition 
had been that separated the royal chamber from 
the lower hall. Below them were the revellers 
in a blaze of light. Behind was the royal couch 
clouded with a drapery of crimson and gold, a 
beaufat piled tier after tier with massive gold 
plate, and toilet service of the same, precious 
metal, the smaller articles crusted with gems— 
and three vast ebony chairs, cushioned with 
purple velvet, all glowing gorgeously, and yet 
in subdued contrast with the scene so brilliant 
with life and light lower down the hall. Above 
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the royal dias there was no light, save that which 
streamed in, strong at first, then growing fainter 
and fainter from the canopy that overhung the 
king. 

The bed chamber thus thrown open was just 
sufficiently illuminated to give it an air of mag- 
nificent seclusion, for the canopy under which 
Henry sat was circled at the top with a crescent 
of small sconces, linked together with innume- 
rable fine chains of silver. The glow of these 
sconces was flung back flash after flash from 
the roofing, which was an entire web of silver 
lace seamed together with gems, and valanced 
with a deep fringe of amethyst, emeralds, seed 
pearls and garnets, all knotted and strung to- 
gether. The light which penetrated the silver 
net-work of this resplendant dome fell upon the 
royal pair, pure and artless as the rays of a full 
moon; while that which struck upon the fringe 
of gems took a thousand beautiful tints that 
played and quivered around them like a rain- 
bow fading from its edges. 

There in the prime of his manly beauty, and 
with his fine countenance as yet unmarked by 
the brand of blood that made it fearful in after 
years, sat Henry the Eighth. His under tunic 
was of cloth of gold blazing with gems, and 
over it flowed a robe of purple velvet, lined 
with snow-white ermine, that swept around him. 
in magnificent drapery. Upon his head was a 
velvet cap, with a single white plume, set a 
little upon one side, and his beard thick, silky, 
and of a rich gold color, fell in glossy waves 
over his ample chest. Catharine was by his 
side, the cherished wife of his youth, the de- 
serted of his age. <A circlet of gems girded her 
lofty forehead, and a mantilla veil of the richest 
lace swept like a cloud over the glowing crimson 
of her robe, and the wealth of jewels that blazed 
upon her rounded arms and snow-white neck. 
At thirty-eight Catharine was still a beautiful 
woman. Her dark eyes were full of intellectual 
fire, and her noble forehead had expanded in 
breadth and beauty beneath the crown that had 
circled it almost from infancy. Every inch a 
queen, she sat leaning back in her chair of 
state, and addressing a word now and then to 
her stately husband, who answered her smiling 
also, but without turning his eyes from a group 
of dancers that had occupied his attention half 
the evening. Standing upon one step of the 
dias, and half concealed by the king’s chair, 
stood Cardinal Wolsey, his gown of scarlet silk 
sweeping the splendid foot-cloth, and his mas- 
sive brow half shaded by the deep brim of the 
cardinal’s hat, which he wore even in the pre- 
sence. 

The Princess Mary, a sweet child of nine 
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years old, sat in front of her royal parents, her 
tiny feet half buried in the snowy fur of an 
ermine rug upon which her stool was placed, 
and her large, bright eyes wandering over the 
throng moving before her with a look of grave 
and child-like wonder. 

Crowded around the dias, and gathered in 
groups down the room, were the nobles of old 
England. Cardinals and bishops, the represen- 
tatives of a church soon to be shaken to its foun- 
dation by that happy and careless monarch— 
with the ambassadors of foreign nations, all in 
their richest vestments. The king, with hearty 
good will—for at that age he was capable of 
generous motives—had assembled his court to 
celebrate the marriage of Anne Boleyn’s brother 
with Eleanor Howard, the beautiful but per- 
verted girl, whom our readers met last in the 
woods of Norfolk. 

When Anne Boleyn took her station at court 
as maid of honor to the queen, she was accom- 
panied up to London by Sir Thomas and his 
family. The orphan Eleanor had no other home, 
and of course came with them. Catharine had 
been previously interested in the fair Boleyn by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and it was not long before her 
favor with the noble queen was sufficient to ob- 
tain a subordinate place in the royal household 
for the orphan. Once an inmate of the palace, 
and Eleanor possessed genius and craft enough 
to make her own way to favor not only with 
her royal mistress, but with Henry himself. 
Influenced perhaps by the charms of the fair 
girl w o was hereafter to wield such influence 
in his kingdom, and at that time naturally dis- 
posed to kind acts, Henry had placed Arthur 
Boleyn near his own person, and become so 
effectually interested in the secret love borne 
by that young gentleman for the orphan pro- 
tegee of his queen, that his royal influence was 
exerted with Sir Thomas in their behalf—and 
the result was this wedding festival of that 
evening, where the bridegroom and bride were 
presented by Henry to his court with every mark 
of royal kindness and favor. 

Catharine, who had granted the orphan bride 
a dower, which went far to reconcile Sir Thomas 
and his haughty child to the match, took a sort 
of natural pride in the beauty and apparent hap- 
piness of her eleve. There. was something in 
Eleanor’s manners, in the meek humility of her 
address, that won upon the queen’s generous 
nature, and, at the time of her marriage, the 
young girl had managed to fix herself more 
firmly in the royal favor than Anne Boleyn her- 
self, with all the fascinations of her beauty and 
genius. 

And now the personages of our story were 
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grouped in the royal presence. Arthur Boleyn 
brilliant with such happiness as the young heart 
knows when its warmest desires are accom- 
plished, was dancing with his bride. In the 
same set was Percy, scarcely less radiant in his 
happiness, pacing a measure, with the small 
hand of Anne Boleyn clasped in his. Near by 
stood the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
and a young man of low stature, plebeian fea- 
tures, and hair of a dusky red, whose dress, 
though expensive, was worn in a manner s0 
slovenly and awkward that its very neatness 
seemed to be rendered vulgar by the person it 
was intended to adorn. ‘This was Sir Piers 
Butler} the man to whom Anne Boleyn had 
been betrothed by her father. 

She was moving in the dance, that haughty and 
beautiful girl, her red lips parted with smiles, and 
the luxuriant tresses of her hair falling over her 
shoulders far down ypon the robe of purple velvet 
and jewels that glowed upon her queenly form, 
In times of excitement Anne’s eyes would deepen 
from their rich violet hue to an intense black, 
aud those who saw her only in public sometimes 
deemed those large, almond shaped orbs had no 
other color : now that they were flashing with the 
exquisite joy of being near the beloved one,a 
tenderness deep and holy broke over them like 
mist upon a diamond. The rose just bursting 
into blossom was not more fresh, more beautifal 
and joyous looking than Anne Boleyn as she 
floated along the dance with her thrilling hand 
enlinked with that of Lord Percy. 

All at once she started, the color left her 
cheek, her limhs lost their graceful elasticity, 
and she leaned heavily on Percy, still clasping 
his hand and paused in the dance, breathless 
and with her eyes fixed upon the ill dressed 
man who stood by Sir Thomas gazing upon 
her with a sort of universal admiration in his 
smiall, light eyes. 

“Percy, my Percy, that man yonder,” she 
said in an agitated whisper, ‘it is Piers Butler. 
I have not seen him for years, but it can be no 
other.” 

Percy started and turned his eyes upon the 
stranger. An incredulous smile came to his 
lips, and pressing her hand he whispered— 

‘¢ Impossible—impossible! there must be some 
mistake—this man has not the air of a country 
noble.” 

Still Anne kept her eyes upon the man. 

“ See!?? she exclaimed, withdrawing entirely 
from the dance, “he is speaking with my uncle 
Norfolk. He looks this way again!’ 

That instant Sir Thomas Boleyn whispered t0 
the Duke of Norfolk, and they both came toward 
the terrified girl with Piers Butler between them. 
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And now it was Lord Percy’s turn to be , it rustle again—‘‘I had forgotten this! But it 
agitated. His eyes flashed, the color came and } must go no further, we will never see so dainty 
went on his cheeks, and his voice was unsteady. } and sweet a lady given to yonder churl. Why 


“Do not tremble thus, Anne,” he said in a } the fellow walks like a horseboy !”? 


low tone—‘let him come—they cannot force ‘Tt will gladden more than one heart to know 
you to wed him without the king’s consent.” that your grace thinks thus,”’ replied Wolsey, 

But his consent is already given,” replied | mounting another step of the dias, and planting 
Anne hastily. ‘It is his own plan!” himself at the monarch’s elbow with a degree 


Before Percy could answer, Sir Thomas came } of assurance that would have ruined any other 
up and presented Piers Butler to his affianced { man in the kingdom. “Yon fair girl is worthy 
bride. Anne was very pale, a look of keen re- } a more noble mate!” 


pugnance swept over her face, and she received “By St. George!”’ cried Henry, turning an 

the homage of this man without relinquishing ; animated glance on the fair object of their con- 

the support of her lover. versation. ‘She is worthy to be mated with a 
That moment King Henry was looking upon } king!’? 

the group. Indeed his eyes had scarcely been The loud tone in which he spoke aroused the 


turned from Anne Boleyn during the whole | attention of Queen Catharine, she turned her 
evening, something of dissatisfaction there had } fine eyes upon him with a questioning look and 
been in his face, and he ceased to answer the | said— 
sweet-toned observations that Catharine from **Of whom speaks my lord ?” 
time to time addressed to him. Twice a flash The blood gushed over Henry’s cheek and 
of anger came to his eyes when Percy exhibited } temples, for Wolsey had also fixed his black 
his devotion to the beautiful girl more openly } eyes searchingly on his master, and there was 
than he was conscious of himself; and at one } something innocent and holy in the half won- 
time Henry turned sharply to Cardinal Wolsey } dering gaze of his wife that abashed the haughty 
as if to address him. When Piers Butler moved } monarch. He forced a laugh and replied in a 
forward to be presented Henry drew back, and { lower tone. ° 
leaning one hand on the arm of his chair as if “See yonder stranger in the brown surcoat, 
about to arise, fixed his attention keenly upon } sweet-heart—what say you, shall he wed with. 
the group. He saw the change that came over { your fair serving woman, Mistress Anne Bo- 
Anne’s face, and the look, half of defiance, half leyn ” 
of scorn, that Percy fastened upon the stranger: * The saints forbid !”’ said Catharine, turning 
his own heart beat hurriedly, and the color grew { her serious eyes upon the group that had so 
deeper in his already flushed cheeks. Bending ; long occupied her husband’s attention: then she 
eagerly forward he addressed Wolsey. exchanged a meaning glance with the cardinal. 
* Look, my Lord Cardinal, and see if you can Henry laughed. The prompt answer had 
make out yonder stranger who is addressing } pleased him well. ‘See your eminence,’ he 
Mistress Boleyn. But that he seems to know } said, addressing Wolsey, “our royal lady de- 
his grace of Norfolk, we should marvel at his } cides against this thing; Sir Piers shall never 
courage in addressing a lady of such perfect } mend his inheritance by wedding the most 
taste as Mistress Anne in that marvelously ill } beautiful lady of our court! Send Sir Thomas 
fitting surcoat. Know you these features, my } hither that we may enlighten him regarding our 
lord 2??? will in this matter !”? 
Wolsey bent his eyes upon Sir Piers, and after Again Wolsey and the queen exchanged 
scanning his features for a moment turned to his } glances. 
master again, not a little pleased to learn the «My good lord,” said Catharine, laying her 
distaste which Henry had taken to one whose $ hand gently on the arm of Henry’s state-chair; 
Wooing he had long determined to interrupt. ‘¢ this decision against Sir Piers emboldens us to 
“That, may it please your highness,” said } name one who in estate and person is far more 
Wolsey, “is Sir Piers Butler, the person whom } worthy of sweet Mistress Anne. Has your high- 
it has pleased you to command hither, that he { ness never remarked how much the Lord Percy 
may make up a dispute between his house and } effects her company ?” 
that of Sir Thomas Boleyn regarding the Wilt-{ ‘Ha!’ ejaculated the king, with an intonation 
shire property, by a marriage with Mistress } that made Catharine start in her chair, while 
Anne.” Wolsey looked at the king from under his hat 
“Ha!” ejaculated King Henry, flinging his } with aroused suspicion in his eye. 
portly person back into the chair of state with ‘Ha! sits the ‘wind in that quarter?’ quoth 
@ violence that made the gold tissue cast over ! Henry, casting an angry look at Percy, who still 
12* 
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supported Anne Boleyn near the dancers; and , Percy,’ said the king, with angry vehemence, 


drawing haughtily back he rested one hand on 
the arm of his chair, and watched every move- 
ment of the young couple with keen and jealous 
attention. 

Catharine saw that her consort was in no 
mood to discuss Percy’s pretensions to the beau- 
tiful maid of honor, and though she had long 


since pledged herself to intercede with Henry } 
in their behalf, his reception of this first hint } 


on the subject frightened her from proceeding 
further. The color broke over her cheek a little 
warmly at this abruptness, for, though rough 
sometimes to others, he had always been gentle 
to her. In order to conceal the pain his sharp 
tone had given, she bent over the little princess 
and addressed a caressing word to her. The 
child looked smilingly in her face, and stealing 
one tiny hand along the folds of her mother’s 
robe, nestled ‘it in the soft, white palm that lay 
half buried in the glowing crimson. That mo- 
ment the Duke of Norfolk, accompanied by Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, advanced up the room in order 


to present Piers Butler to the monarch. Before } 
they reached the dias Henry started up, and ° 


taking Wolsey by the robe, led him into the 
comparative obscurity of the chamber beyond. 

‘¢ My Lord Cardinal, I pray you see Sir Thomas 
Boleyn as early as may be, and tell him that our 
mind is changed with regard to the match be- 
tween Piers Butler and his daughter,” said the 
king, with a sort of nervous haste in his voice 
and manner. 

* But the Wiltshire property!” said Wolsey. 

**Let Sir Thomas rest content in that. We 
will ourself see the judges who are to decide the 


matter. The Boleyns shall suffer no loss though ; 
we part with crown lands enough to make up | 


the disputed gear. See to it, Wolsey, that our 
former consent to this marriage is revoked at 
once.” 

Wolsey was shadowed by the bed drapery, 
near which his royal master had led him, and 
the quiet smile that stole over his lips was un- 
observed otherwise. His suspicions regarding 
the real motives and feelings of the king might 
have been too apparent. In order to confirm 
those suspicions, or do away with them entirely, 
he ventured upon the subject which Queen Catha- 
rine had just timidly abandoned. 

Tt is evident that the lady can command a 
better match. Any one who has marked her 
this evening must see that young Percy has be- 
come the slave of her rare beauty. If it please 
your highness that she match in that quarter, 
the Earl of Northumberland might be brought 
to consent.”’ 

“The Earl of Northumberland—the Lord 


‘I tell you he shall not have the sweet lady— 
$ she affects him not! I tell you, Wolsey, she 
} affects him not!?? 

“The queen thinks otherwise!’ persisted 
Wolsey, resolved to fathom the king’s secret 
wishes deeper still. 

“The queen! I tell thee Kate knows nothing 
of the matter,’? Henry began to say with in- 
creased energy, but a glance of light happened 
to reveal the expression of Wolsey’s face, and 
‘ the monarch checked himself. 

“Tt matters not discussing the question,” 
} he added more temperately, while the blood 
} mounted to his temples. ‘It is our will that 
both Sir Piers and Lord Percy—if he has pre- 


, sumed to make suit to this lady—withdraw their 


} pretensions at once. We look to you, lord car- 
> dinal, that the Lord Percy, who is of your house- 
} hold, does not offend again by his audacious 
> homage in our very presence chamber.” 

Wolsey bent his head. ‘I will see that my 
éléve conducts himself in conformity to your 
royal wishes,’ he said, ready at any time to 
sacrifice his dearest friend to the caprice of a 
master, who repaid him so bitterly in after years. 

‘¢See to it!? cried Henry, turning pale with 
rage, for he was looking down the room and saw 
Anne Boleyn walking toward the dias, leaning 
with a sort of graceful languor on the arm of 
Lord Percy, who seemed to be addressing her 
in a low voice. 

** At once,” he muttered, turning away, “our 
the house of Northumberland may lack an heir.” 

The cardinal did not hear the last words—for 
Henry strode away as they fell from his lips. 
But he was startled by the angry tone in which 
the whole conversation had been carried on, and 
remained in the shadow musing with himself for 
some minutes after the king had left him. The 
subject seemed to give him some anxiety, but 
after pondering it over in his mind while his 
countenance resumed its usual serenity. 

“It is but a passing fancy,” he muttered, 
“such as gave the good queen a brief season of 
anxiety regarding this demoiselle’s sister Mary. 
Still it is better that Percy be withdrawn from 
the court. In truth I had never countenanced 
the matter but to please her highness. At all 
events the king must be obeyed!” 

After taking this resolution the cardinal left 
his obscure position, and moved, with his usual 
grave dignity, toward the dias where Henry was 
standing, with one foot upon the lower step, 
while he conversed in a low voice with Sit 
Thomas Boleyn. As Wolsey came up, Henry 
withdrew with the baronet to a window, where 
they talked earnestly for some time. 
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The cardinal found means to separate Percy ; The very books in their covers of spotless vel- 
from the young maid of honor, for he observed } lum, and the articles of plate scattered profusely 
that Henry eyed the pair suspiciously from time } around, seemed to have passed into that room 


to time. directly from the polisher and goldsmith. 
Catharine saw Sir Piers advancing toward In the room without were fifty pages, all of 

his cousin, and kindly beckoned her to sit down } noble birth, clad ijn the cardinal’s livery, more 

upon a step of the dias. ? than fifty others were scattered through the vast 


* Be of good cheer,”’ she whispered in a sweet ; palace, ready to obey the slightest behest of this 
voice, bending toward the lovely girl who had } new man. This son of a butcher, whose father 
sought shelter from unwelcome homage at her } served beef for the kitchens of the very nobles 
feet. ‘The king took it somewhat amiss when ; who allowed their sons to bend the knee to him. 
we ventured to hint a word in favor of poor This band of youthful nobles formed but a 
Percy, but when he is alone, with nothing to ; small portion of the eight hundred retainers, all 
chafe his noble spirit, we will urge the subject } distinguished for birth or talent, that followed 
again—he will not deny his queen the pleasure } in the train of Wolsey. 
of making her own maiden happy.” In a little closet or oratory, from which the 

Ah, how good your grace is!’ cried the { arras was partially drawn back, knelt a tall and 
grateful maiden, and gathering the hem of } handsome man in priest’s garments. His head 
Catharine’s robe in her hand, she pressed her { was bent before a crucifix of silver elevated upon 
glowing lips upon it. an altar of black marble, whence it looked down 

Shortly after the king came up to the dias, }; pure and holy, as if in compassion of the gor- 
and, without appearing to notice Anne Boleyn, } geous pride revealed through the lifted drapery. 
led his wife from the room. She smilingly bade } The priest seemed deeply absorbed in his devo- 
the anxious young creature to follow them with } tions, but when the cardinal spoke his name he 
the little princess, hoping to interest the king in ; started up with a brightened countenance, and 
her behalf by such acts of personal confidence. } came forth into the closet. 

Soon after the reception hall of old Westmin- Wolsey was leaning back in his seat. One 
ster was empty. hand, on which there was a faint ink stain, fell 
over the arm of his chair, the other lay half 
closed upon the page of manuscript which he 

In his parlor of York House sat Cardinal } had just been writing. His eyes were bent upon 
Wolsey, clad in robes of sweeping scarlet, and } the floor, and he seemed lost in a fit of musing. 
with his massive brow uncovered. The chair ; The priest neither moved nor spoke, but stood 
which he occupied was of ebony, and more } with his arms folded patiently beneath his robe 
richly carved than any to be found in the palace { waiting to be addressed. At length the cardinal 
of old Westminster, though it had been so long } raised his head. 
the home of kings. A heavy cord of red silk *‘ Ah, I remember,” he said, after looking at 
bound his robe at the waist, and his foot sunk } the priest a moment with a sort of half doubt 
luxuriously into the purple and gold cushion of } upon his face. ‘*Go into the ante-room and 
a stool always placed upon the carpet of rich } bring hither the young Lord Percy, son to the 
tapestry convenient for his use. He had been } Earl of Northumberland.” 
writing, for scrolls of parchment lay on the The priest bent his head and left the closet. 
table at his right hand, some of them glittering ; In a brief space he came back, preceded by Lord 
with the gold dust with which he dried his } Percy. 
manuscript, others tied neatly together with Wolsey received the young man with a grave 
skeins of crimson floss. The standish which } smile, but neither arose to greet him nor seemed 
had afforded him ink was of massy gold crusted } to expect that he would be seated. The butcher’s 
with rubies, and a goblet blazing with jewels, ; descendant loved to humble the pride of an earl’s 
and half full of wine, stood close by. The room } son. 
was small, but high in the ceiling, and lighted by ‘*Go to thy prayers again, father Paul,”’ he 
an arched window, deeply stained. The cornice } said, addressing the priest in the bland and 
Was a grape vine carved on ebony, with clusters ; courteous tone which he always used to those 
of fruit burnished in gold. Everything was new ; undoubtedly his inferiors, for it was only to the 
like the man! The golden arras hanging over } great that Wolsey was imperious. ‘Go to thy 
the walls and drawn back from the stained win- } prayers, and drop the arras that thy devotions 
dow with massive bullion cords; the chairs glit- } may be more profound; nay, draw the inner 
tering with gilded leather ; the Persian footcloth, } curtain that we may not disturb thee in thy 
all shone and glittered with their first rich gloss. ? orisons.”’ 
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The priest bent his head and withdrew into 
the oratory, unlooping the arras on his way. 
The cardinal listened till he heard a second 
sweep of drapery behind the arras, and then he 
turned to Lord Percy. The young man was a 
good deal agitated, for he knew that Wolsey 
was about to speak of his love suit to Anne 
Boleyn, and in that, every hope of his soul was 
ventured. 

* My lord,” said Wolsey, *‘ you will think no 
more of the queen’s maid of honor, Mistress 
Anee. The king wills that you cast her from 
your mind.” 

For a moment Percy stood mute from sur- 
prise, gazing at the cardinal. There was some- 
thing so indifferent and business-like in his 
words and manner, that it required an effort 
for the young man to realize that they were 
intended to crush the sweetest and dearest 
hopes of his life. At length he found voice to 
speak. 

* Not think of Mistress Anne more,” he said. 
** Your eminence might as well expect me to stop 
the pulses of my own heart as cease to think of 
her.” 

“Tt is the king’s pleasure,’? replied Wolsey, 
in the same quiet but firm tone of voice—* not 
only that you abandon all suit of Anne Boleyn, 
but that your contract with Lord Shrewsbury’s 
daughter be at once fulfilled.’” 

‘* My lord, you know this to be impossible— 
the king knows it to be impossible—has not our 
gracious lady, the queen, sanctioned the love I 
bear her waiting lady? My honor—my life—is 
pledged to Anne Boleyn—it were perjury in the 
sight of God were I to wed another,” cried 
Percy, speaking with such energy as a young 
heart threatened with sudden devastation might 
well exhibit. 

“And think you,”? said Wolsey, wavering 
somewhat in his manner—“ think you the king 
and myself are not the best judges of what is 
due to the honor of a noble, that you withhold 
submission to our wishes ?” 

“If it please your grace,’ said Percy, ‘I 
would submit myself wholly to the king and 
your grace in this matter, were it not one of 
honor and conscience—one which invokes the 
happiness of my whole life—of a being dearer 
to me a thousand times than life.” 

‘* This is constancy,” cried Wolsey, growing 
stern and cold from resentment at this unex- 
pected opposition. ‘Father Paul!’ 

The priest appeared. 

* The Earl of Northumberland should be some- 
where without, search for him in the ante-room.” 

The, priest withdrew, and Wolsey turned to- 
ward the agitated young man. 








“If neither the king nor me, thy spiritual 
adviser can have control over that proud heart, 
perchance, the old earl, your father, may find 
some strength in his authority.” 

‘* Not here will I meet my father,”’ said Percy 
firmly. ‘Even for him I will never break the 
faith thrice plighted to one who possesses every 
wish of my heart. She alone can release me 
from a compact made with my whole soul. | 
must have time for thought. I must see the 
lady.” 

*¢On your life and honor, I charge you not to 
see Anne Boleyn again. Go now if you will, 
but under this interdict,”’? said Wolsey. ‘I will 
see your father, and learn of him if the contract 
privately rushed into bya hot-brained youth can 
annul the alliance projected by two noble houses 
yearsago. Remember the heirship of Northum- 
berland may be converted to the younger sonsat 
the old earl’s pleasure!” 

‘* My father has authority to control that which 
was to have been my inheritance,”’ said Percy, 
with feeling—* but the right to redeem my own 
honor, to love that which is good and beautiful, 
even he shall not wrest from me.”’ 

*¢Go,”? said Wolsey, half rising from his chair, 
**it is not in this spirit that you should meet the 
old earl—we will ourself discuss the matter with 
him. A night’s reflection may bring that proud 
heart to a sense of duty, nay, it must,” and with 
a haughty wave of the hand Wolsey dismissed 
the unhappy noble just before Paul entered an- 
other door, followed by the old Earl of Northum- 
berland. 

The two remained together more than an hour, 
and when the earl went forth he passed by his 
son in the gallery without addressing a word to 
him, though they had not met in several weeks. 

At this very time Anne Boleyn was on her 
knees before the queen: her eyes were flushed 
with weeping, and her limbs shook with grief 
as she clung to Catharine’s robe. 

* Alas! I cannot give him up—my very soul is 
woven to his,” she said, lifting her tearful face 
with a look of passionate grief to the benign 
features of her royal mistress. 

‘Why should his majesty thus interpose his 
authority between two beings that have no hope 
| or joy save in each other?” 

‘* You should not rave thus—nor speak harshly 
of that which the king wills,” said Catharine, with 
a calm dignity, and yet there was true womanly 
compassion in her tone. ‘ Has he not released 
you from that which seemed most dreadful, yout 
engagement with Sir Piers Butler? Has he not 
promised honors to your father—advancement 
to your only brother? My poor maiden, learn 
? to look more calmly on the matter. I, who have 
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been eighteen years the wife of his bosom, never 
questioned my Henry’s will thus!’ 

“It is not his will that I question, but that of } 
one who has neither love, honor, nor honesty,” 
cried Anne with imprudent warmth. ‘This is 
the work of Cardinal Wolsey; I saw his cold 
eyes upon me last night at the revel!” 

‘Hush, poor child—hush,” said Catharine, 
with wonderful forbearance, for Anne’s pas- 
sionate grief made her forgetful of the respect 
due that noble woman. ‘I cannot hear the car- 
dinal thus spoken of—take heart! our influence 
has ever been great with the king.” 

Anne looked up, and a smile broke through 
her tears. She was naturally of a hopeful dis- 
position—she kissed the queen’s hand—she 
gathered the folds of her robe between her 
trembling palms and pressed them again and 
again to her lips with an overflow of grateful 
love that was scarcely less than devotion. 
Then she arose, clasped her hands, and lifting 
her beautiful eyes to heaven, said in a deep 
and earnest voice— 

‘May the sweet lady of heaven bless thee, 
most royal lady—and bless me only as I prove 
thy grateful and true servant.”’ 

Catharine smiled, and tears started to her 
mild, dark eyes. Touched to the heart by these 
grateful words, she took Anne’s hands between 
both of hers, and—as the girl sunk to her knees 
again—pressed a kiss upon her forehead. It 
was not often that Catharine allowed such tender 
feminine feelings to overcome her dignity. But 
to see herself thus beloved was sweet, and Catha- 
tine of Arragon pressed her lips upon the brow 
of Anne Boleyn before the doomed maiden went 
forth to work ruin to both. 

When Anne entered her chamber she found 
Eleanor, her brother’s wife, sitting by the win- 
dow waiting for her. The poor girl was new 
to grief, and her heart panted for sympathy— 
she sat down by the bride and unfolded her 
heart, its sufferings, and its wishes. 

I will see him,” she said, “spite of Wolsey 
—spite of the king—they cannot force him to 
wed another. See, here is the letter that his 
page gave me asI come along. He will reject 
the Lady Mary Talbot even at the altar—does 
he not swear it?” 

Eleanor read the billet attentively, her lip 
quivered a little, and her cheeks burned, while 
Anne blessed her for these marks of sympathy. 
After she had searched that warm and passionate 
heart to its depths, the bride went out, uttering 
protestations of sisterly love. 

That night Eleanor met the king as he came 
in from the chase. He paused to speak with 
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her, for there was something in her dark eye 
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that seemed to plead for attention. They con- 
versed together several moments, and at parting 
Henry took a jewel from his finger and forced it 
on her acceptance. 

The next day Anne Boleyn was dismissed 
from the queen’s service, and sent down to 
Hever Castle, accompanied by her father. She 
did not see Percy again—and the-letter which 
she left in charge of her brother’s wife, passed 
with all its poetry of passion and love into the 
hands of King Henry. TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SEA-WEED. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Wanvenrer of the wide, blue sea, 
Exiled to this lonely shore, 

Lifted from thy halls of glee, 
Borne the rolling wave before 


What could tempt thee thus to roam 
From thy peaceful halls of sand, 
Far beneath the silvery foam, 
In the bowers of shadowland? 


No bleak wave might toss thee there— 
Not the breath of Polar storm 
Might thy peaceful slumber scare, 
Or thy tender bloom deform. 


In what grotto vast and dim, 
By what rock of ancient mould, 
*Midst what mouldering navies grim 
Streamed thy waving leaves of gold? 


Now dost answer me outright, 
“ Deep in ocean’s darkest aisles, 

Where through waves and mists and night, 
Never ray of Summer smiles; 


Was I born, and was [ nurst, 
On the coral bough I grew; 

*Till my watery bars I burst, 
Up to sunshine and to dew?” 


Sea-weed! thou like sailor lost, 
Hast been tost and cast away 

On this bleak and lonely coast, 
Here to wither and decay. 


Sea-weed! thou like maiden fair, 
O’er the fiery wave of scorn; 
Hast been driven ’neath the glare, 
Thus to perish, lost, forlorn. 


Wanderer of the wide, blue sea, 
Borne the rolling surf before; 

Through thy native halls of glee, 
Shall thy soft plumes wave no more 


What could tempt thee thus to roam 
From thy peaceful halls of sand, 
Far beneath the silvery foam, 
In the bowers of shadowland? 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
PICKLES. 


Kettles of block tin or lined with porcelain are the 
best for pickling. Iron discolors the acid, and the ver- 
digris produced by the vinegar on brass, copper, or 
bell-metal, is extremely poisonous. If, after keeping 
the pickles any time, you discern any symptoms of 
their not keeping well, boil them over again with fresh 
vinegar and spice. The jars in whsch pickles are kept 
should always be full enough of vinegar to cover the 
pickles themselves. Vinegar for pickles should only 
boil five or six minutes. 

To Picxte Tomatores.—The tomatoes should not 
be very ripe when used for pickling. Mix in a large 
stone jar an ounce of mustard, half an ounce of cloves, 
half an ounce of pepper. Frill the jar half full of the 
best vinegar, then lay in the tomatoes, mixing amongst 
them a dozen or more whole onions. 

The jar should not be opened for a month, when the 
pickle will be fit for use. Great care must be taken to 
close the jar closely every time that any of the pickles 
are taken out. If these precautions are followed, the 
tomatoes will keep a year. 

PEacHES AND Apricots.—Take those of a full 
growth, but perfectly green. Put to a gallon of 
vinegar half an ounce of cloves, the same quantity 
of peppercorns, sliced ginger and mustard seed—add 
salt and boil the vinegar—then turn it on the peaches 
scalding hot. Turn the vinegar from them several 
times. Heat it scalding hot, and turn it back while 
hot. 

Cucumpers.—Gather those that are small and green, 
and of a quick growth. Turn boiling water on them as 
soon as picked. Let them remain in it four or five 
hours, then put them in cold vinegar, with alum and 
salt, in the proportion of a table-spoonful of the former 
and a tea-cup of the latter, to every gallon of vinegar. 
When you have done collecting the cucumbers for 
pickling, turn the vinegar from the cucumbers, scald 
and skim it till clear, then put in the pickles, let them 
scald without boiling, for a few minutes; then turn 
them while hot into the vessel you intend to keep them 
in. A few peppercorns improve the taste of the cucum- 
bers. Another method of pickling cucumbers, which 
is good, is to put them in salt and water, as you pick 
them—changing the salt and water once in three or 
four days. When you have done collecting your cu- 
cumbers for peeling, take them out of the salt and 
water, turn on scalding hot vinegar, with alum, salt 
and peppercorns in it. 

Mancors.—Musk melons should be picked for man- 
goes, when they are green and hard. They should be 
cut open after they have been in salt water ten days, 
the inside scraped out clean, and filled with mustard 
seed, allspice, horseradish, small onions, &c., and 
sewed up again. Scalding vinegar poured upon them. 

To Pickte Green Peprers —The peppers must be 
pickled when half ripe, and the smallest ones chosen. 
Make a small hole at the top and another at the bottom 
of the pepper, and extract the core and seeds. A pen- 
knife should be used in performing this operation. 
Simmer the peppers for a whole day in salt and water 





over a very moderate fire—stir them every once and 
awhile that those at the bottom may not burn. Leave 
them over night to cool, and the next morning lay them 
gently into a jar, sprinkle a small quantity of mustard 
over them, and fill up the jar with cold vinegar. 


GAME. 


Pigeons may be either roasted, potted, stewed, or 
broiled. 

Potting is the best, and the least trouble. After they 
are thoroughly picked and cleaned, put a small slice of 
salt pork, and a little ball of stuffing, into the body of 
every pigeon. The stuffing should be made of one 
egg to one cracker, an equal quantity of suet or butter 
seasoned with sweet marjoram, or sage, if marjoram 
cannot be procured. Flour the pigeons well, lay them 
close together in the bottom of the pot, just cover them 
with water, throw in a bit of butter, and let them stew 
an hour and a quarter, if young; an hour and three 
quarters, if old. Some people turn off the liquor just 
before they are done, and brown the pigeons on the 
bottom of the pot; but this is very troublesome, as they 
are apt to break to pieces. 

Stewed pigeons are cooked in nearly the same way; 
with the omission of the stuffing. Being dry meat, they 
require a good deal of butter. 

To roast pigeons, put them on a little spit, and tie 
both ends close. Baste with butter. They will be 
done in fifteen or twenty minutes. 

In making a pigeon pie, put inside of every birds 
piece of butter and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg. 

Woopncock, Snivz, &c.—To roast these birds, put 
them on a little spit, take a slice of wheaten bread, 
and toast it brown, then lay it in a dish under the 
birds; baste them with a little butter, and let the trale 
drop on the toast. When they are roasted, put the 
toast in the dish, lay the woodcocks on it, and havea 
quarter of a pint of gravy; pour it in a dish, and setit 
over a lamp or chafingdish for three minutes; and send 
them to table. Epicures say you should never take 
anything out of a woodcock or snipe. The head of a 
woodcock is considered a great delicacy. 

To roast pheasants, partridges, quails, and other 
small birds, pick and draw them immediately after 
they are brought in. If they are of a nature to be 
improved by it, lard them with small slips of the fat 
of bacon drawn through the flesh with a larding needle. 

To roast reed-birds or ortolans, put into every bird 
an oyster, or a little butter mixed with some finely 
sifted bread crumbs. Dredge them with flour. Run 
a small skewer through them, and tie them on the spi 
Baste them with lard or with fresh butter. They will 
be done in about ten minutes. Reed-birds are very 
fine made into little dumplings with a thin crust of 
flour and butter, and boiled about twenty minutes. 
Each must be tied in a separate cloth. 

MisceLLangous.—Receept for Raspberry Wine— 
Take of cold soft water, six gallons, cider, four ditto; 
raspberries, six ditto; any other fruit, three ditto. Fer- 
ment. Mix, raw sugar, eighteen or twenty pounds; 
red tartar, in fine powder, three ounces; orange and 
lemon peel, two ounces dry, or four ounces fresh; 
then add brandy, three quarts. This will make eigh- 
teen gallons. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Ovr artist, for this month, has made a very beautiful 
picture for the fashion plate:—a bridesmaid showing 
the necklace presented to the bride. The costumes 
are the very latest. 

Fig. 1.—A Waxxine Dress of striped silk. Cor- 
sage tight, @ point, high on the shoulders, and with 
bands of gympe trimmed across its front. The sleeves 
are tight, with three bands of gympe. A small square 
lace collar is worn aroundthe neck. The skirt is trim- 
med down the front in the same manner as the corsage. 
Bonnet of silk, trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fic. 1.—A Batt Dress of pink tarlatane. Corsage 
tight, @ point, with two berthe capes, and low in the 
neck. Two jwpes; the under one trimmed with three 
rows of quilled tarlatane: an open tunic above, trim- 
med to match, and fastened with small bouquets of 
flowers. The hair is trimmed with a wreath of flowers, 
passing over the top of the head, and falling down by 
the ears. 

Fic. 11.—A Weppine Dress of white satin. Cor- 
sage tight, a point, and low on the shoulders with two 
deep falls of Jace. The skirt is trimmed with five 
flounces of rich Brussels lace. The back part of the 
hair is dressed with orange flowers. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—The style of bonnet most 
fashionable for fall is that given in fig. 1. Plumes 
and flowers, however, will also be used to trim ca- 
potes, and indeed will never go entirely out of fashion. 
Walking dresses are now made high in the neck to 
suit the season: in this climate low-necked dresses 
should never, scarcely in summer, be worn in the street. 
Where flounces are used on promenade dresses, no 
more than four are now allowed by the ton. Many 
milliners will trim dresses with black lace and buttons : 
three rows around the neck and top of the body, and 
four or five strips on the skirt in front, instead of gympe 
as in figure 1. 

Sleeves are invariably long, and generally what are 
called half bishop. For materials silks, mousselaine 
de laines, &c., as usual, are worn. The most fash- 
ionable silks are large plaids, generally in gay colors, 
and have a superb effect, especially on tall persons. 
Stripes are, however, also allowable: these add much 
to the grace of short figures, and indeed should be almost 
exclusively worn bythem. Some elegant mousselaine 
de laines are in the market, made in small piaids: these 
look well on every body. Rich silk cardinals trimmed 
with lace are the most suitable over-dress for this sea- 
son. Long shawls will still be worn by many, how- 
ever. We annex descriptions of the most elegant 
carriage and opera costumes of the season. 

A CarriaGe Dress of shot pink and mawve colored 
taffetas, the skirt decorated in the front with three deep 
falls of black lace, put on rather full and very narrow; 
plain high body, and long sleeves. Cloak of a light 
green silk, trimmed with a narrow double fulling of 
the same; this cloak is of a round form, and looped up 
with a small bow on each side of the front; round 
collar, fitting quite flat to the shoulders, and encircled 
with the same kind of trimming as that on the skirt. 
Drawn capote of white gaze, edged with white lace, 
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and having a beautiful branch of pink roses on the left 
side. 

An Opera Dress.—This splendid costume is com- 
posed entirely of a rich lace, worn over a pink skirt, 
and ornamented down the front with chouz of pink 
satin, from which depend three long ends, fringed at 
the extreme points; the half-high corsage is cut low in 
the front, and surmounted with a beautiful Lerthe cape 
of the same description of lace, finished in the centre 
with a chow to correspond with those on the sleeves, 
the latter being formed of a double fulling, finished 
round the arm with a deep frilling of the same, looped 
up in the front. Hat of white crépe, the crown deco- 
rated with two roweaus of white gauze ribbon, and a 
plume of short white ostrich feathers, the interior having 
sprigs of light pink leaves. 

REDINGOTES are at present much worn, made of 
silk; they are embroidered en tadlier, in silk braid; 
when buttons are used, they must be of the richest de- 
scription. The sleeves of these pelisses are made tight, 
but open at the elbow and wrist. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Harper’s New Miscellany.—Since our last notice 
of this invaluable series of books, the Harpers have 
added some half dozen, all remarkable for a higher 
degree of excellence than can be found in any series 
ever published in this country. Every work seems 
to have been selected with peculiar reference to the 
American people. In everything connected with these 
books judgment and taste go hand in hand. There is 
not an indifferently written, or uninteresting volume 
among them. Among the last series of the Miscel- 
lany is The Modern British Plutarch in one volume, 
containing brief and delightfully written biographies 
of more than thirty of the most eminent men of Great 
Britain: men who have been instrumental in forming 
her sons, exalting her literature, or advancing science 
and the arts in the fatherland. For young persons it 
is a valuable book indeed; combining so much in a 
brief space, and all richly worth reading, it could not 
well be otherwise. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of England.—Next to 
Harper’s Bible we consider this Pictorial History the 
greatest work ever attempted in America. The illus- 
trations form almost a history in themselves, besides 
being in most cases gems of art. The church of St. 
Stephens’ in No. 5 is really beautiful. 
view of Richmond, Yorkshire, in the same number, 
and one of Carlisle, that seem to us unequalled by 
anything of the kind that we have seen. In the sixth 
number we find two subjects of great historical inte- 
rest, that of the Tower of Oxford Castle, and the 
ancient royal Manor House of Woodstock. The sixth 
number brings the pictorial history down to the time 
of Richard the First, he of the lion heart. 

The Chaplet. By C. H. Coggins. 1 vol. Philada: 
F. C. Wilson, 1846.—This is a neat little volume, con- 
taining many sweet and touching poems. The author 
is yet young. His verse does not pretend to the highest 
walk of art, but is nevertheless pleasant and smooth. 
It will find a response in many a heart. 


There is a 
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Chamber's Infor for the People. No. II. 
Philada: Zeiber & Co., 1846.—This is a work, some- 
what akin to Brande’s Encyclopedia, and yet so dif- 
ferent as to warrant a separate patronage. It contains 
information on chemistry, mechanics, and indeed on all 
the other useful sciences. There is scarcely a trade 
or prof whose bers would not be benefitted 
by: the possession of this work; and for general refer- 
ence it is unquestionably the best book of its kind. 
We had long wondered that no American publisher 
undertook the republication of so valuable a work. 
Mr. Zeiber deserves great credit for the handsome 
manner in which he has begun the task at last: 
and if merit can guarantee success, he will make a 
most profitable speculation. The work will be issued 
periodically in fifteen numbers, at twenty-five cents a 
number. 

Temper and Temperament. By Mrs. Ellis. Har- 
per § Brothers.—An essay or a plain narrative is never 
in better hands than with the author of this little book: 
but with reverence be it spoken, Mrs. Ellis cannot, at 
any rate does not finish up a story well, nor does she 
seem to possess that kind of power necessary to carry 
out a well organized plot, or exhibit a character in all 
its phases. Her language is beautiful, her sentiments 
are always good, but all her attempts at works purely 
fictitious are fragmentary and incomplete. The two 
stories in this volume, both leave the reader dissatis- 
fied and in doubt. They are excellent so far as they 
go, but they do not go half far enough. Still the book 
is one that will be read through when once taken up. 
It is neatly bound and printed on good paper, two great 
recommendations. 
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Bell’s Life of Canning comes next in order. It 
is impossible to read a book like this without a feeling 
of respect for human nature—respect for the great man 
whose life forms its subject, and for the author, who 
has so faithfully pourtrayed the events of that life, and 
the traits of character that moulded these events. The 
life of Canning is the history of that period of time in 
which he lived and acted. The doings of the man,are 
so woven with the history of British legislation, that 
any interest bestowed upon the man naturally leads to 
a far wider range of information than can usually be 
gathered from a biography of an individual. 


The Leaflets of Memory. An Annual for 1847. 
E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.—In noticing the 
volume of this annual for 1846, we declared it one of 
the best of the season. Its successor is equally ele- 
gant: indeed many will think it superior. Several 
magnificent illuminations adorn the volume: and the 
engravings and contents are equally meritorious. This 
and the other annuals we shall notice more at length 
hereafter. 

Shores of the Mediterranean. By T. Shereder. 
2vols. Harper & Brothers.—These are two volumes 
of light gossipping and pleasant matter, such as one 
seldom meets with anywhere. The author has high 
descriptive powers, which he exercises apparently 
without effort, dashing off a scene, or giving the out- 
line of a character with artistical effect. The descrip- 
tion of Constantinople and its beautiful environs is 
delightful. Ten superior engravings enrich the work. 
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Connection of the Physical Sciences. By Mrs. 
Somerville.—We are almost fearful of attempting an 
opinion of this volume. The woman who wrote it is 
so far in advance of anything we ever hope to obtain 
in the sciences, that we can only recommend it to 


} others without venturing to tell them why. That it 


was written by a woman who has :mmortalized herself 
and her sex, is sufficient reason why every woman 
should become familiar with its pages. 

French Domestic Cookery. Harper & Brothers ~ 
This little volumes makes a most useful companion 
and instructor for the lady housekeeper. It has one 
advantage not usually supposed to belong to lessons 
on French cookery. There is great simplicity in the 
directions, and the head of a family might take it fora 
guide without outraging any previous ideas of economy 
that may have been formed. It is, as a whole, a very 
useful book. 

Biblical Legends. By Weir.—This is a volume of 
scripture subjects, illustrated by no ordinary mind. In 
this single volume is combined a world of that grand 
and holy poetry which sometimes bursts upon the heart 
like the sound of a silver trumpet when the sacred pages 
are open before us. Much that is beautiful in biography 
and useful in sacred history is mingled with the poetry 
with which its pages abound. 

Littell’s Living Age—This magazine, declared by 
John Quincy Adams to be the best in the world, is 
maintained with great spirit. The reader is always 
sure of finding in it the choicest selections from the 
English reviews and magazines. We always peruse 
it with the greatest pleasure. We recommend it toall 
who desire solid and useful reading. Zeiber & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Voyages in the Arctic Regions.—Here is another 
splendid book of adventures, admitting the reader into 
regions hitherto unknown, and making him a sharer in 
all the exciting scenes that carry in the description 
more than the romance of fiction. From the title page 
to the end it is teeming with matter of absorbing inte- 
rest. 

Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag. By Caroline Lee Hentz. 
lvol. Carey §& Hart.—This is an admirable story by 
the author of “The Mob-Cap.” It is illustrated by the 
inimitable Darley, and printed in a very good style. 
Carey & Hart publish it as the fourth number of their 
Library of American Humor. 

The Fountain. A Temperance Annual for 1841. 
Philada: W. Sloanaker.—This annual is edited by 
H. H. Weld, whose name is a guarantee for its literary 
excellence. The illustrations, eight in number, are 
mezzotints by Sartain. Altogether it is a most beau- 
tiful affair. 

The Diadem. An Annual for 1847. Carey § 
Hart.—All the engravings in this annual are by Sar- 
tain, and from original pictures. This volume of the 
Diadem is the best yet published. 





Tue Novemser Numser.—A superb mezzotint, 
from a celebrated painting from Scripture, will illus 
trate our next number. It is one of Sartain’s best. 
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